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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


‘IR WALTER SCOTT said that necessity was the best 
of peace-makers as well as the surest prompter of 
invention. We accept the omen of his words, for our neces- 
sity is indeed great, and we want both peace and invention. 
We are approaching what, from every point of view, must 
be regarded as a crisis in our industrial history—the time 
when it will be proved whether we have or have not the 
wit to overhaul our organization and make it sufficient 
for modern needs. We believe that we shall succeed. 
And we could not believe this, knowing what we do of the 
character of our countrymen, if we did not also believe 
that the vast difficulties are recognized in advance. Our 
recovery from the long industrial depression depends 
upon a happy settlement of the coal dispute and upon the 
solution of that other immediate problem which is inex 
tricably linked with coal—the cllicient and economical 
distribution of power by means of electricity. We have 
written elsewhere upon these separate yet united subjects. 
Here we will content ourselves with a brief summary of 








the main facts which are due to be recorded in our chronicle 
of the week. 


* * * % 


The Coal Commission ended its public sittings on 
Thursday, January 14th. On that day the Miners’ 
Federation presented its scheme of reconstruction, which 
was explained by Mr. R. Hl. Tawney. It was frankly 
admitted by the sponsors of the scheme that it did nothing 
to help the industry out of the difficulties which will arise 
when the subsidy comes to an end. It would require two 
or three years at the least to put this large and complicated 
Socialistic plan into operation. In fine the Federation 
dealt with the future, not with the present. Several 
of the objects of the scheme are excellent in themselves 
and such as men of all parties would like to achieve— 
cheaper electrical power, the treatment of coal so as to 
produce all its by-products, electrification of rural areas 
and the electrification of railways. 

* * # - 

Mr. Tawney explained that the coal-mining industry 
thus transformed must be owned by the nation. At 
the head of this national industry would be a Power 
and Transport Commission. ‘The internal affairs of the 
industry would be managed by a Coal and Power Produc- 
tion Council, consisting of equal numbers of technicians 
and managers and of miners and by-product workers, 
In most matters this Council would be subordinate to the 
Power and Transport Commission. Administration in 
the various mining districts would be in the hands of 
provincial councils constituted on the same joint basis, 
Each mine would have its pit and works committee to 
advise on safety and output, though the final respon- 
sibility for the conduct of a mine would rest with the 
manager, subject to the decisions of the provincial council. 
Yet another body would be the Consumers’ Council, 
consisting of mineowners and miners and representatives 
of local authorities and Co-operative Socicties. 

* * * 

The main object of the Consumers’ Council would be to 
prevent the exploitation of the public. Wages and prices 
would be determined by consumers and producers at 
joint meetings of the Coal and Power Production Council 
and the Consumers’ Council. Compulsory arbitration 
was not proposed, and a special court would be invoked 
to help in settling disputes. The finance of the scheme 
was not given in detail. The collieries, however, would be 
bought out by the issue of Government Stock to be met 
from a Sinking Fund charged on the proceeds of the 
industry. Capital for development would be raised by a 
national coal loan with a Government 
guarantee. Displaced coal distributors and exporters 
would be compensated, but no recommendation was made 
on the compensation of royalty owners. On this last 
point the miners (who were opposed to compensatior) 
and the Labour Party had disagreed. 


development 


%* * * * 

The Coal Commission will, of course, reject this claborate 
dream of the future as certainly as it will reject the retro- 
grade proposals of the mineowners. But whatever scheme 
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is recommended time will be required for reconstruction 
during which the mining industry will presumably not be 
able to pay its way of its own accord. A subsidy of some 
sort will be needed even when the present subsidy has 
expired. The Morning Post of Tuesday said that the 
Commission may recommend the continuance of a 
subsidy in the special and limited form of a bounty on 
export coal. It is also suggested that the Commission 
may link up its proposals with Mr. Baldwin’s electrical 
scheme. That at least would be logical, and therefore 
could cause no surprise. 
* a * * 

We must now pass to the principles of organizing elec- 
trical power which Mr. Baldwin laid down in his speech 
at Birmingham on Friday, January 15th. The whole 
scheme is a repudiation of nationalization. The aim is 
to get away from piecemeal and small methods in supply- 
ing electricity, to rely upon great generating stations, and 
at the same time to increase enormously the amount of 
electrical power used throughout the country and to 
cheapen its cost. There is to be a board of experts with 
a constitution like that of the Port of London Authority, 
which will be the supreme authority. It will not be a 
Government Department, as Mr. Baldwin was careful to 
explain, but “* a Board managed by practical men.” The 
great generating stations will sell their power to local 
authorities. Most of the local generating stations will be 
turned into distributing centres for their districts. The 
Board will devote any profits to cheapening and im- 
proving the supply of power. An important point is that 
the Board will have compulsory powers. This is, of 
course, essential if there is to be standardization. 

* * « x 

It is believed that in drawing up this scheme the 
Government have relied in the main upon the Report of 
the Weir Committee. The Parliamentary correspondent 
of the Times says that in one respect, however, the plan 
departs from the Weir Report. That Report recommended 
that some assistance, State or Municipal, should be given 
to the Board in the first few years, but the Government, 
rightly anxious to get as far as possible away from any 
method of nationalization, do not rely at all upon public 
funds. The Board will raise its own capital and work on 
ordinary commercial lines. This, of course, would not 
prevent the Board from receiving help, like any other 
commercial company, under the Trade Facilities Act. 
The Electricity Bill will be laid before Parliament early 
in the new session. 

* * * 

At Carnarvon on Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George said 
that in future the Liberals would probably hold the 
balance of power. How, then, ought they to act? 
Personally he had made up his mind never again to 
sanction such action as had put Labour in ollice in 1924, 
In his opinion a great mistake had becn committed,. We 
should much like to have Lord Oxford’s opinion of Mr. 


Lloyd George’s recantation. So far as we know Lord 
Oxford still thinks that he did the right thing. On the 


whole we think so, too. For the rest, Mr. Lloyd George 
condemned the Nation’s proposal for a regular coalition 
with Labour. Liberals, he declared, should work to 
improve their position without any thought of alliances, 
but with a constant readiness to co-operate with any 
party which would agree with them. In sum, he leaves 
the solution to time, which will certainly bring ene. 
+ * . * 

At Leeds, on Wednesday, Mr. Churchill said that the 
estimates for next year would be more than £30,000,000 
higher than for the present year if economy did not come 
to the rescue. The inerease was due to policy which had 
been approved by Parliament. If it was not reduced by 








oe 


economy there would have to be heavicr taxation, which 
he would regard as disastrous. When Parliament met 
an economy Bill would be presented to modify certain 
legislative decisions which compelled expenditure. Every. 
thing would depend upon that. 

ro * * % 

Count Volpi, representing the Italian Debt Funding 
Commission in London, seems to have made a very 
meagre offer. The Tribuna states that he offered an 
annual payment of only £5,000,000. Whether this is true 
or not it seems certain that the Italian offer is well below 
the £11,000,000 which is required if the British tax. 
payer is really to be relieved of the burden which he has 
been bearing on behalf of Italy. We should have thought 
that an annual payment of £8,000,000 or £9,000,000 was 
the lowest that the British Government could accept, 
Even then we should be serious losers. 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian suggests that the 
Government might take the view that if Italy cannot 
offer a reasonable amount it would be better to regard the 
Even to talk of failure is to call 
the attention of Italy to the gravity of the occasion, as 
the funding of this debt is one of the items necessary for 
the stabilization of the lira. 

s * » * 


A special corres. 


negotiations as a failure. 


The situation in France is as obseure as ever. The 


Finance Committee of the Chamber has been busily 
working at M. Doumer’s Finance Bill, but alinost wholly 


towards its destruction. The majority of the Finane 
Committee belong to the Left, and their object is to tura 
M. Doumer’s Bill, which for the most part 
indirect taxation, into a Bill distinguished by direct 
taxation. When M. Doumer attends the Committee li 
is not very weil received and his expostulations are 
evidently resented. In vain he explains that if his tax 
on payments is not accepted the Budget cannot be saved, 
and inflation will have to go on— 
have to be printed. Little rays of hope, however, glint 
through the clouds here and there. The Radical and 
Republican Socialist members of the Finance Committ: 
though they are heart and soul with their Socialist col- 
leagues in emasculating M. Doumer’s Bill, are not smiled 
upon by most of their party, who want to get something 
practical done and believe that it would be better to 
accept M. Doumer’s Bill. 


relies upon 





more banknotes will 


o% + a « 


Another point to the good is that M. Briand has great 
personal prestige, and he may be able to command a 
majority in the Chamber by some special effort of oratory 
and persuasion. Meanwhile the people of Franec ar 
everywhere becoming sick to death of their “ 
politicians.” Not often in France have so many spon- 
tancous meetings of protest been held. At all of them 
the complaints are of the same sort—** Here is France 
going headlong down a steep place. Trade is not bad, 
and there is no reason whatever why France should not 
restore her credit and look the rest of the world in the face. 
Yet the politicians seem to be utterly incapable of agreeing 
upon any policy.” If this kind of talk goes on long 
enough something unusual will happen. We do not yet 
know what it will be, but similar manifestations in France 
have generally produced some startling result. It is 
likely to be so again if “ the politicians 
mend their ways. 


profession: l 


” cannot quickly 
* x * 


President von Hindenburg’s openly expressed impati- 
ence at the delay in forming a new Cabinct has had a 
good result. On Tuesday he made another and more 
delinite appeal to the * 
immediately afterwards Herr Luther succeeded in forming 
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patriotism ” of the parties, and 
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a Cabinet. Herr Stresemann will be Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The President specially thanked Herr Koch for 
his efforts in making a new Cabinet possible. Herr Koch 
not only insisted that the Democrats should help Herr 
Luther, but, to avoid friction, offered to remain outside 
the Government. His conduct has been most creditable, 
and so has been that of the President, who has shown 
himself to be a German first, and a politician afterwards, 
He has been indefatigable in placing the national cause 
above faction. 
a a * * 

The United States has informed the League of Nations 
that she will in future deposit all her foreign treatics with 
the League Secretariat for publication in the Treaty 
series. ‘This will not, of course, amount to registration, 
as the United States is not a member of the League, but 
the decision to deposit treaties is nevertheless a graceful 
act, and brings the United States into still closer co. 
operation with the League. The Geneva correspondent 
of the Morning Post reminds us that under the Harding 
Administration the communications which the League 
sent to Washington were not answered or even acknow- 
iedecd. But recently Washington has supplied all the 
information needed by the League with a punctiliousness 
which is unrivalled even by the most enthusiastic members 
uf the League. 

x a * a 

Dublin was surprised on Tuesday when the Minister 
of Finance in the Dail produced a Bill authorizing a 
new silver, nicke! and bronze coinage. The corres- 
pondent of the Times says that the new issue will be 
purely a token coinage and that there need be no appreci- 
able economic effects. Business men, however, express 
anxiety and think that the Government would have 
done better to confine its experiment to nickel and 
bronze. The new coinage is, of course, sentimental, 
hut it is felt that the purposes of sentiment would have 
been served without interfering with silver. We hope 
that the Free State Governinent will be as discreet 
as possible. The coinage is a dangerous thing to play 
with. It would be bad for Ireland if there should ever 
be a separation between the Free State and British 
currency systems. Separate currencies would mean 
that there would have to be a rate of exchange, and in 
the present state of Irish trade the rate would at once 
go against the Free State. 

* * « * 

Further, the new coinage is not likely to case trade 

between the Free State and the Six Counties. Even 
ugh the token coinage may in itself be harmless— 
being legal tender only for small amounts—the political 
Altogether, the Free State 

stands to lose more than it can gain by this new move, 
and for that reason we regret it. In 1724 there was 
nearly a revolution in Ireland directed against ‘* Wood’s 
halfpence "—the bronze coinage which was imposed 
upon Ireland, to Ireland’s detriment, in the intcrests of 
Swift wrote one of his most 
audacious pamphlets on the subject. It might be worth 
while for some of the Free State politicians to look up 
the history of Wood's halfpence, to reflect upon the great 
troul 
to rem 


clfects may be incalculable. 


the Duchess of Kendal. 


le that may be caused by small coins, and finally 
mber that in the present case the responsibility 
is not with England but with themselves. 

oe * ~ * 

The Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh has 
done better than the Royal College of Surgeons. On 
Tuesday it reinstated Dr. Axham, who had forfeited his 
diploma when he acted as anaesthetist for Sir Herbert 
Barker in 1911. Last weck the Royal College of Surgeons 
The way is now clear 


refused to reinstate Dr. Axham. 


for the General Medical Council to place Dr. Axham’s 
name again on its Register. The G.M.C. has explained 
several times that it could do nothing till Dr. Axham 
had one of his diplomas restored and till he formally 
made application to have his name restored to the 
Register. That is, of course, true, but we cannot help 
thinking that the G.M.C., if it had liked, could easily 
have done something to accelerate the proceedings. 
We are thoroughly alive to the great dangers of any 
slack interpretation of professional conduct, but we 
strongly hold, nevertheless, that Dr. Axham ought 
to benelit by an act of grace, and we are sure that such 
an act would be almost universally welcomed. 
a & a % 


We deeply regret to record the death of Mr. J. F. P. 
Rawlinson, the senior member for Cambridge University. 
Few men could be so sorely missed as he will be, and 
his mere record, though it was a fine one, does not 
suggest the measure of the esteem and affection in 
which he was held. He was Deputy High Steward of 
Cambridge University, and Recorder for the Borough. 
As a young man he was a first-rate player of Association 
football and kept goal for England. At the Bar he was 
not a great advocate, for he had a quick and not very 
clear utterance ; but if any institution wanted unflagging 
service and unfailingly sound advice, it was happy indeed 
if it could obtain Mr. Rawlinson’s help. He was deeply 
interested in education and was a member of the 
governing bodies of Eton, Malvern and Brighton College. 
He lived simply but gave lavishly. Nobody ever asked 
for his help without finding that he was charitable in 
the noblest sense—he always inquired into a case fully 
in order to help in the wisest way. Perhaps his qualities 
of a great gentleman came out best in this: that he 
was as punctilious in small matters as in great. Having 
once promised his aid to a cause, however small, he 
gavc it as much attention as though it had been a matter 
of supreme importance. His loyalty, his largeness of 
heart and his modesty were an example which will 
never be forgotten by those who had the privilege of 
his friendship. 

~ * * . 

With its issue this week the Guardian reaches its 
eighticth birthday. We offer it our hearty congratulations 
and good wishes for the future. If we are not mistaken 
it overlooked, or at all events did not call attention to, 
its more Scriptural birthday of three score years and ten, 
It has a great record of scholarly editing and sound 
judgment. As the Observer points out, Lecky said of 
the Guardian that it was not merely habitually written 
in the style and temper of a gentleman but reflected 
in its criticism the best intellectual influences of the 
time. We must also give a welcome to the scrics of 
pencil sketches of eminent persons by “ Low” which 
has begun in the New Statesman. The first drawing is 
of Mr. H. G. Wells and is exceptionally happy. We have 
no doubt that there is a great future for the class of 
weekly papers to which the Spectator and the New States- 
man belong, and it is, therefore, a pleasure to sec new 
aspects of vigour in any one of them. As education 
grows there is bound to be an expanding public for 
papers which, avoiding fripperies, offer to an esset tially 
scrious public the matter of serious thought. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent, changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1014; on Wednesday weck 100}; a year ago 101j. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; on Wednesday 
week 86°; a year ago 893. Conversion Loan (35 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76; on Wednesday week 754%; a year 


ago 773. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


MR. BALDWIN’S ELECTRIC SCHEME 
N R. BALDWIN’S scheme for unifying and controlling 


our supplies of electricity, if one were to judge 
only by the tone of his speech, seems nothing very big, 
or new, or epoch-making. When, however, the details 
are carefully studied and the consequential clements 
weighed, it will be seen that it is the foundation and 
beginning of a project which may profoundly and 
beneficially affect industrial, agricultural, and domestic 
Britain. The aim and object of the scheme is to give 
us more and cheaper power, for we live well only when 
power is plentiful and cheap. Power is of the essence 
of the contract we make with Life, and electricity is 
the best medium yet discovered, or ever likely to be 
discovered, for transmitting and applying power. 

Mr. Baldwin’s main desire is to improve very greatly, 
first the methods of supply, and ultimately the methods 
by which clectricity is generated. The first thing needed 
is to pool this greatest of national assets. This he 
proposes to effect as follows. His Bill will set up a new 
Executive Board with authority that will be national 
in scope. Though it will not be a Governmental depart- 
ment, but a body analogous to the Port of London 
Authority—one composed of practical business men— 
its powers will be very wide. Its essential duty will 
be standardization. Without that there could not 
be interconnexion between the sources of supply. 

As things are now electric power is cheap in some 
places, but very dear in others. Ineredible as it seems 
the working cost per unit of electricity varies from 
44d. to 10d.! Again, the amount of coal required to 
generate a unit is sometimes as low as 1.8 lb., and some- 
times as high as 10 Ib. and more. Under such con- 
ditions can we wonder that while in Canada they use 
900 units per head of the population, we use only 200 
per head? Yet a concentrated population like ours 
might be expected to use far more than is used by the 
thinly spread population of the Dominion. Certainly 
we ought to reach 500 units per head and so get level 
with the United States and Tasmania. 

The first step for attaining this end is, as we have 
said, to link up all the wires and cables by which clee- 
tricity is conveyed just as when the Water Board was 
established all the mains were interconnected. As 
we understand it the trunk lines will be omnibus lines — 
lines into which the surplus power at one place may 
be applied to make up the deficiency at another. In 
a word the supply will be made even. By this means, 
by the reduction of overhead charges and of waste in 
various forms, Mr. Baldwin believes that many millions 
will be saved, and many industries directly and in- 
directly stimulated. 

Ifas is hoped the cost can be brought down to a farthing 
a unit an enormous prospect of benefit opens before us, 
Not only will cost of production be greatly diminished, 
but the burden of human toit will be lessened. There 
will be less drudgery for men and women, in the factory 
and at home, when electricity becomes, not a luxury 
of the rich, but the willing servant of the poor. Electricity 
is essentially individualistic. It releases the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water from their servitude. 
It gives men warinth without the endless work of trans- 
portation that is required by the use of raw coal, 

Consider what happens to coal before it can be got on 
to the kitchen or parlour fire. 
ten put into carts at the pit’s 


It is in nine ceases out of 
mouth and taken to a 


railway truck. ‘The teuck then docs what is often a day’s 


Rec | 


—e 


journey at high cost. When it reaches its railway destina. 
tion it is put by men with shovels into another cart and 
very often dumped into a coal-merchant’s yard half a mile 
away. Later it is taken out of the dump and lozded up hy 
more men into a cart and despatched to a customer, Ag 
soon as it reaches his house, it is once more shovelled—thig 
time into a coal-cellar. Thence it is laboriously dug out 
by an odd man or by a maid, or by the householder or his 
wife, and put into coal-scuttles. Finally, with a good 
deal of dust, dirt and confusion it is heaped on to the fire. 
But even there its helplessness and work-making capacity 
is not over. Even in its ashes live its wonted and inso. 
tiable demand to be handled and carried about as if it wer 
a cripple. The ashes are shovelled out by the housemaid 
into an ashpit, and then still more men and more carts 
come to fetch them away. ‘The exit is as unseemly and 
untidy as the entrance. The finer ashes are blown 
about the strects in a dust that no one could eall impal- 
pable. So passes the squalid and ignominious triumph 
of King Coal! We say nothing for the moment of the 
worst of all the troubles caused by the consumption of 
raw coal, but we do not forget that raw coal’s final outrage 
on men is to poison and defile the air with smoke and to 
make their homes black and sordid in appearance and 
sulphurous in taste and smell. 

liow different is the result of turning your coal into 
electricity before you call on it to give you heat and 
power. It slides along a wire straight from the gene. 
rating place into your house. And not only does it come 
to you without dirt or noise, but it is obedient to the 
pressure of a button. And this is only one of the functions 
of electric power. 
dozen other fields. 


Its conquests are as notable in a 


We deal on the next page with the coal-mining crisis, 
but we may point out here how greatly an abundant 
supply of cheap clectricity is going to help the solution 
of our most difficult and anxious industrial problem, 
As Mr. Bossom pointed out in the Spectater last week, 
the rock-bottom difliculty at the mines is the decrease 
in the use, and therefore in the demand for, coal. Not 
only is oil shouldering coal out of our ships’ bunkers, 
but in dozens of other ways men are finding substitutes 
for raw coal. In face of such a situation there is only 
one real remedy ; other proposals are but palliatives. 
The remedy is an inereased demand for coal. That and 
that alone will restore the industry and secure all who 
live by it. 

Hlow are we to increase the demand for coal? By 
giving people cheap clectrie power and by teaching them 
to use it. But how can the introduction of a sub- 
stitute help the coal trade ? We have 
in these islands practically no water-power. Therefore 
—since the winds and tides are untrusiworthy—we 
must generate our electriciiy by means of coal. But 
if electric power becomes cheap cuough it will be employed 
in every house and every factory in the land. This 
means a vastly increased demand for coal, and that 


In this way. 


again means salvation for the mines. 

There is only oue objection that we can see to this 
line of argument. What about oil? May not oil be 
used instead of electric power? In ships and motor- 
vars and trucks and for transport generally it may, but 
in houses and factorics cheap clectricity will be preferred. 
The only 
thing really to suffer will be raw coal used under the 
We send the best parts of our 
coal up the chimney to pollute our air and waste our 


Even if this is not so, coal need not suffer. 
present mad conditions. 


economic assets. 
We must not only generate our electricity out of coal 
and do it as far as possible at the pit’s mouth, 


but we mast first remove from the coal by means 
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of distillation oF low temperature carbonization 
or some similar process when commercially perfected, 
yaluable chemical products which we now employ 
to darken and defile the air. We must not only 
turn our coal into electricity, but we must turn our coal 
also into petrol and heavy oil, and so save ourselves from 
depending for our sea and road transport on foreign 


supplies. We can augment the world’s supply of motor- 
spirit by withdrawing oil from the raw coal and using 


the residual products to generate cur electricity and 
also our gas. 

We admit that this sounds rather too good to be true, 
but none the less it can, we are convinced, be achieved. 
It will be a means not only of helping all our industries, 
but of saving the coal industry and making us self- 
sufficient, or very nearly so, in the supplies of motor-spirit. 
THE NEXT BUDGET AND A_ BETTING 
wh Mr. Churchill introduced his Budget he 

expected an inerease of revenue, but the first 
nine months of the financial year, as compared with the 
first nine months of the previous year, have resulted in 


And while revenue 
By the end 


a decrease of more than £4,000,000. 
has decreased expenditure has increased. 
of March there will apparently be a deficit of about 
€30,000,000, This, of course, will imeclude the coal 
subsidy, which could not possibly have been foreseen 
when Mr. Churchill produced his Budget; but the bill 
has nevertheless to be paid, and the mone ¥ must sor how 
What will Mr. Churchill do ? 

The Goverument’s di partme ntal economies will mean a 
perhaps 


or other be found. 


rather larger saving than most people expect 
£10,0.0 000—but even so it cannot be pretended that 
they will avail to deficit. Mr. 

! 


Churchill might, of course, reimpore the 6d. on the 


make good the 

Income ‘Tax which he took off, or he might suspend the 
’ ! 

Sinking Fund. 

will resort to cither of these expedicnts 


Personally we do not expect that he 
In ordinary 
circumstances he would agree that nothing is simpler 
or more convenient than to raise the Income Tax, but 
the arguments which he used for knocking off the 6d. 
(namely, that industry was to be put in good heart by 
being released from a little bit of its excessive burden) 
are not likely to seem to him less cogent this year than 
they were last year. As for the Sinking Fund, Mr, 
Baldwin would probably not let profane hands-—for so 
he would regard them-—touch that. Altogether, Mr. 
Churchill is most likely to resort to new or increased 
taxes on what are called luxuries. A luxury is a diflicult 
thing to define, for what is a luxury to one man ts 
frequently a necessary to another; but of all the 
luxuries which Mr. Churchill might tax, it seems to us 
that betting ought to come high in the list. 

We are very glad to see that support for a tax on 
betting is steadily growing. In particular we are glad 
that there is wide approval of the proposal which we 
made in the Spectator that, to begin with, Mr. Churchill 
might tax credit betting and racecourse betting and 
leave th hetting, 
alone. The important point is to introduce a tax on 
When the 
tax has been introduced, and a considerable revenue, 
it wonld be 


ready-money, or so-called street 
betting along the lines of least resistance. 


as we hope. had been obtained from it, 
possible to amend the method of taxation in accordance 
with experience. It is useless to pretend that perfection 
or finality in the machine ry for taxing betting could be 
obtained at onee. Fresh difficulties and fresh needs 
nd fresh solutions, as in the taxation of drink, 


It is not quite logical, of course, to advocate the 


taxation of credit and racecourse betting and to leave 
the strect bookmaker alone, for it is unquestionable that 
strect betting has wrought havoc in many thousands of 
From the point of view of public 
good, indeed, we would rather tax that kind of betting 
first. of all. 


wage-earners’ homes. 


The wage-earner, however, has a plausible 
gricvance when he complains that he is persecuted by 
the police for betting in the only way in which he can 
bet, whereas the well-to-do classes bet freely and with 
the sanction of the law, either on credit with their 
To tax the betting 
of the well-to-do would be the line of least resistance, 
because it would require no change in the betting laws. 


bookmakers or on the racecourses. 


To cffect a change in the betting laws might take up 
the greater part of a session, and for the present, at all 
vents, that is out of the question. Moreover, we are 
bound to adinit that if official betting houses were set 
up in order to bring ready-money betting under control, 
those who object to any taxation on moral grounds 
would have an argumentative weapon put into their 
hands which would have a very sharp edge. But surely 
only the most pedantic of the objectors could object to 
having a punishing tax put upon betting which is 


already leval., 


THE COAL COMMISSION 


HEAVY cloud has settled darkly upon the British 
4 coal industry. The gloom seems to be impenctrable 
lor the moment. The public hearing of evidence by the 
Roval {‘ommission has ended. and our only hope now lies 
In What the Commissioners will make of the evidence: 
our trust is that they will make havoe of much of it. 
A few witnesses from outside, such as Sir Richard Red- 
mavnc, threw some useful light upon the scene. The 
chicf witnesses, representing the owners’ Association and 
the men’s Federation. occasionally produced some stage 
lightning from palpably artificial heat, but the bulk of 
their evidence was deplorable, for it illuminated nothing. 
The Federation, we must admit, produced at the last 
* constructive programme,” but it was plainly 
no programme of the industry's own. It was fathered 
by them “ for one night only,” but it bears the features of 
the doctrinaire Soc! ilists who may flatts r themselves on 
their art of scduction. There are good points to be found 
in this scheme besides its abstract merit of being con- 
structive, points that may usefully be studied in connexion 
with the electrical power scheme which the Prime Minister 
sketched in his announeement at Birmingham last week. 
We should be the last to refuse a he aring toit, though as 
It is vitiated funda- 
mentally beeause it rests on nationalization, which we 


a whole it is utterly unacceptable. 


believe to be for many unassailable reasons a menace to 
any improvement, not only for the present owners, but 
for the workers of all grades in the industry, and most 
serious menace of all for the consumers who, in regard to 


coal, make up the whole country. Otherwise the evidence 


of the Federation had no breadth or insight. Take, for 
example, the waste of time in denouncing the total 
royalties received by a few rich men. If royalties were 


confiscated we should have a really piteous outcry on 


behalf of widows and orphans whose sole support lay in 
a dead bread-winner’s savings invested for them in royal- 
tics when he thought them as safe as the Bank. Royalties 
of threepence to sixpence ton are not what is ruining 
the industry and they are a harmless scheme of profit- 


sharing in which the original owner agreed with a develop- 


ing company or other lessee that he would share their 
risks on the principle of “no results, no payments.” 
The real reason — for there is a reason—for getting rid of 
them is that they cause misunderstanding and | ricss 
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Of the remedies propounded by the Association the 


less said the better. It was a lamentable exhibition. 
The representatives of the masters had nothing to teach 
us, for they scem to have learnt nothing. There must 
have been many enlightened owners and managers who 
deplored what was put forward as the best to be said in 
their behalf. We write more strongly of their short- 
comings than of those of the Federation because we have 
a right to expect that the men at the head of the industry 
should have the more magnanimous and intelligent views. 
Yet their ideas, if they deserve the name, are a generation 
behind the times and can have given no help whatever 
to the Commissioners. 


Our only hope, then, lies in Sir Herbert Samuel and his 
colleagues. It need be no vain hope, fer they are men of 
proved ability; and so far as they have departed at the 
public enquiry from the passive function of listening to 
the evidence they have shown nothing but good sense and 
powers of penetration. They must see that we are faced 
by bigger problems than those of hours or wages, of 
royalties or conditions in “ sheltered” trades. Their 
first duty, in our opinion, will be to show that the industry 
must be saved by good will on all sides. The compre- 
hending sympathy and good sense that prevail in the 
Lancashire cotton trade should put to shame everyone 
responsible for the ill will that is rife in the coal trade, at 
any rate in South Wales. Politics should be eschewed as 
the devil, for they have done nothing but harm since the 
entry of their insidious influence. Compare the services 
of the best trade union leaders of the miners with those of 
the vain windbags who have made political capital, but 
who would collapse at the side of honest leaders of any 
industrial party. The industry is passing through a 
erisis, and if there is not to be far worse and wider suffering 
in the country, all concerned must pull together through 
a time of transition. The big trouble is quite clear and 
due to well-recognized causes. The growing use of gas 
and electricity for domestic purposes, the use of oil 
instead of bunker coal, the increasing use of electricity 
and oil for locomotion on land and of water power for 
generating electricity, the substitution of “ brown” 
coal abroad, the poverty of old customers at home and 
abroad, the willingness of other races to work longer 
hours for lower wages, all make it hopeless to go on 
merely tinkering at the industry here. The future 
demand for raw British coal as consumed here or exported 
abroad will not support an increasing number of well- 
paid colliers. The wealth in our coal remains and must 
be made to support a contented industry by new methods. 
A non-technical newspaper cannot teach how to make 
earbonization a commercial success or convince experts 
of the exact distance to which electric power generated at 
a pit-head centre can be most economically carried for 
distribution, or weigh the advantages of coal freight by 
Nor whiere 
collective bargaining is properly conducted should we 
offer solutions of vexed questions of extending the sliding 
scale of wages from the raw coal to such by-products as 
Nor need the Report 
of the Royal Commission go too closely into technical 
But we do at this critical time claim the right 


private trucks against companies’ trucks. 


are now profitably manufactured. 


details. 
on behalf of the public to bid all concerned to face the 
dilliculties in a new spirit of co-operation, and with all 
due deference we beg the Commissioners so to report as 
to raise the whole standard of the discussion to a higher 


plane where bickering controversy over what are 
admittedly vital dangers will be ashamed to raise 
its head; to make recommendations that will lave 


some chance of success through a broader vision than 


is at present vouchsafed to the parties most nearly 


concerned, 





BRITISH PIONEERS: A NEW 
MOVEMENT 


rs Presipent, F. Kiririey, 


LABOUR 


By 
| agen time immemorial pioneers have had to folloy 


paths which were thorny and strewn with innumer. 
able difficulties ; efforts have heen made to destroy thei 
aspirations ; and even these most likely to ben fit from 
their endeavours have looked askance at them, brande 
them as aliruists, or called them: sorcerers and inflicted 
tortures upon them. Yet often, perhaps when it wa: 
almost too late, their projects have proved sound ap 
infinite good has come from their acceptance. 

Tn many respects the movement known as “ Britis) 
Pioneers ” adversitics. But 
virility and its dogged determination to go on at all costs. 
believing in the righteousness and morality of its cayse. 
and feeling that it was the only hope for the country, jt 
might easily have suecumbed. <A cry, similar to the en 
of the Macedonians, “* Come over and help us,” has beep 
raised by a myriad voices in British industry, but wh 
we proffered the help asked for fear crept into the mind 
of those who asked. They burked the issue, and ex- 
claimed in their fright, “It is dangerous,” 


has suffered such for its 


* The moment 
is not opportune,” forgetting that neglected opportunitiey 
have a peculiar knack of not repeating themselves, 

* British Pioneers 
aims. They listened to the ery ; they pondered over it; 
for did it not emanate from souls in travail ? 
was bitter; it grew in intensity. 
the whole world was crying, “ We hunger for peace.” 
We pioneers were to begin with only half a dozen unem- 
ployed men in the East End of London, but men wh 
had asked themselves why they were in their unfortunate 
position. They studicd deeply ; they saw the hand 
writing on the wall; they sought for, and I believe 
found, what had given rise to their painful experiences. It 
will be observed from this that it was not a movement 
foisted on them but one springing from themselves, the 
ears of these men having heard a nation’s ery. 

They had seen and heard of a country suffering from 
an industrial slump, the worst experienced for many 


* came into being with very specifiy 


LA al 
lhe cry 
It seemed as though 


decades. They had experienced and were experiencing 
unemployment, and they knew that a million and more 
had suffered and were suffering in the same way. They 
saw their self-respect being bartered away when they 
had to appeal to Boards of Guardians, and Labour 
Exchanges, in order that they might continue to eke out 
some kind of existence. They had seen taxes mount 
higher and higher, burdening industry with impossib! 
loads, and knowing full well that the self-same burdens 
were crushing out or would crush out the hope of indus- 
trial and national improvement unless a stop was made, 

The nation, in the estimation of this handful of men, 
was rushing forward to a cataclysm. A brake must b 
put on the mad advance. In their humble way they 
applied the brake with all their power. Their numbers 
grew. In three months 300 had joined the movement, 
in four months over 500, The country, thanks to a gene- 
rous Press, then took up the work ; 218 branches came 
into existence within ten months, with a membership of 
nearly 60,000, all men who had seen the picture as t! 
six East End of London unemployed men had seen it, 
Yes, owing to the efforts of the first six, 60,000 unem- 
ployed men, men who during the stress of unemployment 
might not have been expected to think reasonably and 
logically, had joined in a struggle to avert disaster. 

It did not stop there, however ; the movement spread 
into the ranks of the employed— amongst men in trade 
unions, as well as amongst men outside the unions. 
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Retween 9,000 and 10,000 of these are now pulling their 
weight in the cffort to avert a catastrophe. Week by 
week the numbers increase, but it is only a small army 
as vet compared with the vast army required to stem the 
surging tide. 

Sixty thousand unemployed, and between 9,000 and 
10,000 employed, however, are worth considering. Small 
armies have been known to put to rout much larger 
armies, especially if the smaller one is armed with a 
righteous and moral cause. Right is might, and wil 
prevail, provided, of course, that the armament bodies 
turn out a sufficiency of good ammunition. This is the 
crux; it would be traitorous to leave this army of men 
without the wherewithal to safeguard themselves and 
Their cause is yours—the workers’, the 
employers’. Nay, it is the cause of all. 

Why is it your cause? The answer is simple. This 
body of men, employed and unemployed, see that strikes 
ure futile, that they result in immeasurable losses both to 
individuals and the nation. Disputes cannot, of course, 
he avoided, but it is believed that disputes can be 
settled at the beginning, just where strikes ultimately 


iheir cause. 


cend—at the conference table. 

“ British Pioncers.”” while believing that a minimum 
wage should be accorded to every man, also believe that 
a system of payment which encourages a man to do as 
little as possible for as much as he can obtain is inimical 
to the best interests of the individual and the country. 
Some form of payment should be instituted which in all 
eases will fully recompense those who make full use of 
their talents and faculties. 

“ British Pioncers ” see in the 1913 Trade Union Act 
a means whereby their individual interests are made the 
battledore and shuttlecock of party politics. Industry 
to “ British Pioneers” is not a matter for the party 
politician. Its range is too wide to be adequatcly served 
hy any one party. It allows of no discussion from a party 
standpoint at all, 

* British Pioneers ” 
that can retrieve 
conditions : 

(1) That should give place to arbitration. 
{2) That payment should be on a result basis—the 


want work under the only condi- 
tions the situation. These are the 


strikes 


only moral principle. 


(3) That Trade Unionism should be freed from the 


party caucus. 

The movement also exists for finding jobs for the un- 
employed, and much useful work has been done in this 
direction. Great schemes are on foot, and it is expected 
that soon a big move will be made in different parts of 
the country that will absorb many more unemployed 
in lucrative employment. 

It will be seen that the movement is cntirely con- 
structive. It climinates the vilifving of anyone, for 
Vilifieation accentuates evils. It is free from party bias. 
Its aims are the aims of those who would see the country 
prosper, its clegant institutions safeguarded, its indus- 
trial enterprise given a new lease of life, and its people 
dwelling in peace and amity, sans jealousy, sans bitter- 
ness, sans strife. 

Within the past few days a housing scheme has rapidly 
developed. British Pioneers propose to supply houses 
lor hundreds of families in London and elsewhere and at 
the same time to provide work for the unemployed. 
Favourable terms can be obtained for acquiring suitable 


estates, and work ean be begun in the early spring. 
Local Selection Committees will be formed to receive 

Hications and to consider the waiting list which most 
Housing Committees have already compiled. 


Local Authorities who have to deal with a very le avy 


welling list will naturally receive priority of consideration, 


Many applicants will be able to purchase their houses by 
means of the usual advances either from the Local Autho- 
rity or from Building Societies and others. It is also pro- 
posed to provide a number of houses to Ict at reasonable 


rents. Special attention will be given to the following 
principles. 
(1) The erection of houses at reasonable cost on a low basis of 


profit on land and building. All road and other charges to be 


included. 

(2) Good accommodation as to size of rooms in the smaller houses. 

(3) Sound and durable construction. 

(4) Every encouragement and assistance for the purchase of their 
houses by tho artisan classes. Houses will bo designed to suit 
purchasers, and the same privilege will be afforded to every reason- 
able extent to purchasers of the smaller houses. 

(5) All first payments and deposits can be in accordance with 
the means of the applicants. In approved cases no capital payment 
need be made. Arrangements will be made for purchase by way 
of rent, either on the Annuity system, or Decreasing Instalment 
system. The same applies to those whose capital is very small, 
the desire being to encourage thrift, 


THE “LATEST” FROM LONDON 


| ag Upper Regent Street (at No. 315 to be exact) a 
palace dedicated to the adornment of Woman is 
being decorated and prepared for the official opening. On 
January 27th, at 3.15 p.m., the Duchess of Portland will 
open the British Model House, with Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister in the chair. This event will mark the definite 
claim of London to be a leader in feminine fashions. 

And why not? Already all the world copies the cut 
of British ** sports models.” In the Rue de la Paix, as in 
Fifth Avenue, the shooting clothes and golfing clothes of 
French and American women come direct from us. And 
in New York there is already a distinctive American style 
in day clothes, whose chic is undisputed. Why not, then, 
create a London style, not in competition with any other 
country, but as a natural expression of those qualities 
that make our women universally admired? This at 
any rate is the idea in the minds of the representatives 
of the British textile industries who have embarked on 
this gigantic undertaking—nothing less than to control 
the fashion in women’s dress in England and the produce- 
tion of all subsidiary articles of feminine clothing, from 
boots to hats. 

Shortly after these lines are in print the newspapers 
will be full of this bold and encouraging project, which 
will give employment to thousands and increase our 
We make the best cloth 
Our lace is famous. Our boots are bought 
everywhere. Yet for some reason—climatic or 
genital—we allow others to dictate how we are to cut 
our cloth, heel our boots and fit our frippery. 

Let no one mistake the importance of the British 
Model House. Dress has always been a factor in history, 
and London itself might not be London if Eve had not 
craved for clothes. Hitherto Great Britain has been 
content to be a spinner of fine fabrics and a drawer of 
leather and lace for others to design into the dernier env 
for the fashionable world. Now this is no longer to be. 

The British Model House will herald a new era in 
dress when it opens its doors, and nothing has been 
neglected to assure the success of the enterprise. To 
design a new style is comparatively easy, but to induce 
it to be worn is more difficult. Fashions must be not 
only COE eived, but created. This the Model 
intends to achieve through the support of the leaders 
of fashion in England, Scotland and Ireland, who have 


prestige throughout the world. 
in the world. 
con- 


louse 


promised to sce the new dresses and buy them and 
wear them. Naturally enough the showrooms wil 
be no bargain counter. Original dress designs ide 
entirely by British artists, by the way) cannot be cheap. 
Only one model ot every dress or hat Or ACCESSOTY will 
be built, and it will be sold either as a pattern to the 
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wholesale trade or as an exclusive model to the 
buyer who can afford such luxuries. In 
everything displayed, from hat-crown to toe-tip, will 
be of British design and workmanship. 

On the ground floor of the Model House is a lavender- 
carpeted theatre, hung with maroon and 
decorated so that nothing shall distract the eye trom 
the mannequins. The spectators will face a stage in 
whose centre is a revolving platform of crystal, lit by 
underground light. On this platform the models will 
turn, revealing every their “ 
afterwards gliding about a stage suffused 
radiance of pink spotlights and 
effects. For the first fortnight admission to the daily 
parade of mannequins will be by invitation. Afterwards 
the general publie will be admitted. 

On the next floor of the Model House are the fitting 
Above these are offices and workrooms occupying 
But it is in the fitting rooms that 
will be 


private 


every. case, 


eurtams 


creations,” 
with the 
daylight- 


aspect of 


ingenious 


rooms. 
another five floors. 
the chief business of the day 
the theatre, 
Upstairs gowns will be tried on and orders given. It 
is a great, well-lighted hall, with show-counters in_ the 


transacted. In 


spectators merely wateh and wonder. 


centre and a series of fitting-reoms running the length 
of two walls, each compartment being panclled in a 
different colour, from chromium-sulphite green suitable 
to the debutante and old gold for the lively matron, 
to a pale beige. Here the merchant will 
models and here the Society woman will be able to buy 
gowns that will never be exactly duplieated. 


order his 


Adjoiming these shrines to fashion is the room where 
the mannequins make-up. A bare bench, looking-glasses, 


like 


week before the opening some twenty models were tiring 


stools —it is much any chorus dressing-room. A 
themselves in purple and fine linen and erocodile shoes, 
and painting the hly with puff and lipstick. 
an excuse for their activity, however, if excuse were 
wanted for the natural joy of dressing-up, because the 
Board of Directors were about to hold a private view. 
And when the public sees these models, chosen for their 
beauty from every county in the kingdom and fair as 
that face which launched a thousand ships against Troy, 
I believe that the dresses and designs of Great Britain 
will achieve an instant popularity. 
F. Yrars-Brown, 


There was 


AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR’S 
“REFLECTIONS ON OXFORD” 


FEXHE retiring Harmsworth Professor of American 
] History in his two articles in the Spectator of 
November 7th and 14th has painted Oxford, on the 
whole, in such rosy colours that if she were not a rather 
hardened toast, she might blush to keep herself in the 
Many of the criticisms which 
he modestly put forward would be echoed by most 
Oxford men, who will be encouraged by his sympathy to 
persevere in their search for the remedies. In a few of his 
comparisons between the university systems of Oxford 
and America he seems to me mistaken, or, about Oxford, 
My own experience has been in a 
small way very nearly an exact counterpart of his. I 
have spent about 20 years as an Oxford tutor and one 
year as a temporary professor in a great American univer- 


picture and in countenance. 


imperfectly informed. 


sity. No doubt American universities differ so widely 
both by constitution and by local conditions that it is 
hard to but he must incur this disability 


almost as much as I. My own expericnce was of a State 


generalize ; 


university in the Middle West. 
Professor Morrison says he left Oxford less enthusiastic 


———ap 
oe , 


for the tutorial system than when he viewed it from afar 
I returned from America absolutely convinced, not indeed 
of the invariable perfection of our practice, but of the 
rightness of the ideal and the value of the actual results, 
This may be partly because my own subject is philosophy, 


‘ 


and he says that “ tutoring is admirably fitted for literge 
humaniores, for which it was devised ; but more mod m 
subjects such as the promising new school of philosophy, 
polities and economics, are somewhat refractory to one. 
man teaching.” IT fancy even the philosophy and ancient 
history in literae humaniores might prove refractory to 
one-man teaching: but Oxford no more attempts to 
impose it upon them than upon modern philosophy, polities 
and economics. In my own college the philosophy of the 
new sehool is taught by the philosophic al tutor, the 
polities by the two modern history tutors and the ceono- 


mies by the eeonomies tutor. And if philosophy and 


ancient history are proper subjects for tuition it is hard to 
see why law and modern history, to go no further afield, 
should be unsuitable. My own opinion is that in tuitioy 
for our honours schools anything like cramming. bot} 


with facts and with clever answers to * spotted * questions 


hardly exists. The great width of our final honour 
examinations as compared with the usual America 
examinations upon a set of lectures and a prescribed text- 
book make it) impossible. Indeed. Professor Morrison, 


after accusing the tuters of cramming, somewhat ine 
sistently, as tl seems to me, accuses the pupils of a me 
brilliantly. H 


gone to the 


general ability. to treat subject 


adds that they have 


any 
“6 


seldom hottoem o 
anything or approached it so near as an American B.A 
who has done an honours thesis.” The honours thesis fo 
the B.A. obtains at few (perhaps only at one ?) of the 
American universities, and LT have no knowledge of it, but 
an Oxford history tutor who has done a year’s teaehing at 
Harvard tells me he is doubtful if. its 


education or as test, is so great as that of good work 


value, either as 
our Modern History School. 

The value of the tutorial system, in my muna, is this 
that whereas in many American universities a man might 
pass to his B.A. degree without ever discussing his sub 
ject with a trained) mind or ever hearing it diseussey 
except in formal lectures, an Oxford undergraduate has 
week by weck to listen to eriticisms of his essay, defi 
it, explain his meaning and so acquire at least two parts 
of scholarship 
which I found much less developed among my Americ 


critical reading and guarded statement 


pupils. 
Turning to post-graduate work, Professor Morris 
deplores the lack of systematic guidance. In Americ: 


the post-graduate student certainly gets far more help an 
instruction than he does with us, just as the unde 
graduate gets less. 
had three years constant tuition is to some extent 

quainted with scholarly ways of thinking and with t) 
need for consulting the authorities. 


One reason is clear ; “aman who has 


He is, in theory at 
least, and usually in fact, better prepared to enter upor 
a course of advanced study by himself than one who has 
merely attended lectures and read text-books. 
Professor Morrison’s chicf the teaching 
body is true and wholesome, but perhaps not truer than 
it would be of any teaching body in America. It is that 
they write too few first-rate books and too many text 
books. I think he is mistaken in his comparison of the 
leisure of American and Oxford teachers. It is true that 
our terms last only twenty-five weeks as against thei 
thirty or thirty-five, but examining, which is a heavy ané 
not overpaid extra, falls nearly all outside term. In 
term-time an Oxford tutor has some twenty-four hours ot 
tuition a week and lectures two or three times. In 
America I lectured eight hours a week, Besides this 


criticism of 
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there is college busin disciplinary, administrative, 
i a ‘ . ' 
incial (domestic and estates)—to which many tu'ors 
in ‘ : ; : 
erent deal of time, and also university business 


secll-g 


who devote 


dc vote a 


tax 
which mm a 


ted 


verning woiversitv is 4 very heavy 
thy ‘ s te 

on those rhaem Ives to ot. It IS 

to hear the citizen of a demoecratt country deric this 

rth the loss 


an oflicial finger mo many pies, 


UNEeN pM 


celf-government as — we Il w in efliciency, for 


the system gives everyone 


and an opportunity to air his views. The universal 
eraving to mind other people’s business is thereby satis- 
ted.” I should have been inclined to say that most 
Oxford dons regard board and committees as the curse 


of their lives, but that many sacrifice a great deal of their 


Ieisure to this unpaid, uninteresting and important duty. 

Ihave confined mvsell to ertietving some details of the 
comparison whieh Professor Morrison draws without 
drawing any of my own I found in America matter for 
both admiration and eriticism. and. ike him. bl came home 


for my genial 


Kb. F. ¢ 


feeling of friendliness 


with the warmest 


hosts ARKITT, 


SHELLEY 
Walter Peck 


over twenty vears 


NEW POEMS BY 


Professor has 


y may seem at first that 
fallen mW luck way or 


in Harvard library 


there 
a manuserppt notebook 
ob erved, till 


the note bool 


ha been kepl 


of Shelles Yet no one coms to have 


Professor Peek went through i that con- 
and 


thle doubt 


nunguestionably authentie 


that the 


cont of the notebook is elear 


tained two poems, 


poems are by Shelley. 


There is ne po 
Phe cle 


mal simple it was 
fer of Mary Shelley) 
him to PTlarvard library. 
is Shellew’s. Professor Peek is 


foremost experts upon Shelley 


(foster 


mcor- 


in th orld And (what is much more mnportant than 
any of the details) the poems are obviously hy Shelley. 

Bat if there is luek in the diseoverv, Professor Peek 
deserve Hoof at nd more His friends are aequainted 
with that Inek of tia Men may be heard to sieh, SoOme- 
linn that ther econo. re fanrous first editions lo he 
picked up cheap i nd-hand bookshops. But Pro- 
fessor Peck ion he was in England seemed always to 
he piekin up first editions of Shellev and Keats at 
incredibly low prices It was only when one learnt how 
far apart were the | okshops those first editions came 
from, or observed with what devotion and industry 
Professor Peek would exhaust the shelves of any book shop 
he saw, that his luek ecased to be ineredible. 

There ag two sides to Professor Peck; and, as it 
happens they work admirably together. lic has a 
notable imagination, and to hear him talk, in private, 


the lives of men 
But public 


and you will be surprised at his cautiousness, 


upon unknown passages 1n ereat 


ts almost blood-curdling. turn to his 
ulleranees 
You will find him so scrupulous as to be positively pe- 
No One 


punctuation of Shelley's manuscripts ; 


dantie, has so vast a knowledge of the original 
no one has so 
ably exposed the misplacing of commas in the printed 
editions, Tt is 


the SIS 


goed a 


this combination of imagination in hypo- 
of detail that 
And it is this combination, probably, 
shim his flair for discov ery. The edition of the 
works of Shellev. in which, we believe, Professor 
and My 


verv close 


and untiring serutiny make him so 
> holar. 
that vive 
omplete 


Poek 


Core 


Roger Inkpen are collaborating, should 


to perfection. 


new poems, one is of no great importance ; 
tisara climsy translation from an epigram of Plato. 


The other is more characteristic: and, apart from its beau 


and imagery, it has many interests for us. 
We knew from “* The 


Mask of Anarchy that Shelley had 
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great gifts in furious invective, 


Now we find him attempt 


ier the most pow? rful ol all weapons, the sad invective, 


To him, as later to Browning, the middle age of Words- 


worth was both treachery and tragedy. Wordsworth, 


from being young and ardent, an enthusiast for freedom 
and republicanism, becomes stolid and. re pect ible, a 
pensioner of the Crovernment. Then Pe Cor k send out to 
Shelley an English celandine; it arrives in Switzerland 
withered and dead. Ther inne into Shelley’s mind 
that Ivric which Wordsworth had composed, in carlier 
day To the Small Celandin and he sees in his own 
withered flower an image of Wordsworth msgrace 
\ type of that hey I and thou 
Are thus farmil r " 
A death poet he Ww nrime 
Was as erene § this 
But he is chanced | thered v, 
Fallen on a cold il evil time 
His heart is gone his flan is dim 
And Infam: it mockime hum 
Celandine ! Thou art pale and dead, 
Changed from t} freal nd oodland st 
Oh! that thy bard wore cold, but he 
Has lived too long mad late. 
Would bh wer in an honoured grave, 
But that, men i ’ iust not be 
Sinee he for HnipLor d could sell 
Th love of tho no | ed him well,” 
So through nine stanzas: till Shelley ends by confessing 
that henceforth every celandine he sees 
will betel 
] 1. hey dena ned } ir br ' 


AN AFRICAN WATERWAY 


THOUSAND miles up the Niger river from the sea, a 


enurious refractory Pttl tributat ‘ : it ter a 
hundred twisting miles of course from Jega hich is the 
chief trading town of t! province of Sokoto. For a few 
months of the year the big Nupe cano carrving the 
Nigel trade can use ib to tal pI duce to nd from the 
Jega market, but in the d weather it is | t with so 
many obstructions that a } ec up if bed ough 
po ible is diffieute, nd t} ( wes abandor il] npt 
at the laborious effort. Iti iom that cl rans- 
port is the hinge whereot ines the door to « ymic 
prosperity in any country, and in Africa especi th ter 
he ifs land for cheapne SO ] cet ith a to x lore 
the possibilities of keeping this river open constantly as a 


highway of co 
I started from Jega 


neree, 

rch Morning when the 
biggest local canoe I 
forty feet long by four feet 
and joined in the middle by 
join caulked with mud and 


stream was at its lowest, in th 


could gct—a ranky craft, 
broad, built in two halves 
iron clamps, the seam of the 


grass. Through this the water oozed and swirled about 
in the bottom, and constant baling was necessary. A 


bed of reeds was put down to support my deck chair, 
and a curved frame of canes covered with erass mats 
kept the sun off me. Two men in front and two behind 


stood to pole or paddle the canoe. A smaller canoe 


carried my loads and servants. 


It was midday before we got off after much cha ing 
and altercation, and all that afternoon we pol d down the 
stream, which here was narrow and uninteresting, flowing 
between high sandy banks. Navigation was easy —five 
feet of water which would take the heaviest laden canoe 
in this low water season—and the only obstacles were 
trunks of trees which had toppled over from the bank 
after years of rain seour. Th position was } ked 
and they were entered upo 1 S rw removal. An 
cndless row of water dipp th shadoo ol Egypt, told 
of the irrigation of constant farms alone the bank above 
where cassava, ontons, beat ndsweet po SW wo 
mile after mile, At sundown I cely spot tor 
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camp, where we disembarked and seitled for a short 
night’s rest, for a long journey next day demanded an 
early start. I dined on fresh river fish, a guinea-fowl 
with swect potatoes, and dates stewed in milk, and slept 
out in the open under quict stars, a better rest than any 
roof can give. 

Two hours before the dawn we were aboard again. The 
night was wonderfully still and calm. A lantern in the 
how of the canoe helped my polers to see their way and 
showed where the snags appeared above the water. A 
light low mist streaked and coiled along the water, and 
above it in the lantern rays the banks slipped dimly past. 
I saw an old grey heron standing like a spirit of another 
world; he swooped off heavily with a croak of fear. The 
lish, attracted by the light, jumped all around us, and a 
dozen leapt into the canoe—the easiest breakfast 1 have 
ever known! The dark journey had a weirdness all its 
own; it was a voyage on the Styx with four black 
Charons to match the night. 

Then as the stars paled, the chill dawn wind began to 
sigh along the stream, rustling in the reeds and rippling the 
water so that it plashed against the bow. The east fanned 
out a faint pearl green, swinging from right to left and 
back again as we veered and twisted round the bends ; 
the sky flamed quickly first with yellow then with golden 
light and, with the day, the banks awoke to life and 
sound. Birds twittered, guinea-fowl and francolin 
croaked their salutation to the morning, a rustling flight 
of teal tore down the stream. I saw the weaver birds 
quarrelling and fussing round their swinging globes of 
nests, and perky crocodile birds in their uniforms of 
grey and white were scuttling at the water's edge. This 
was the one good hour of coolness before the villain sun 
should crush and crumple us with his heavy rays, and we 
poled on rapidly, thrusting heavily on the sandy bottom. 
Then our cnemy rose high and smote us, and through the 
long hours of yellow heat we wandered down the 
tortuous river shut in and baked between the banks 
until he sank to a chorus of our parting curses, and the 
cool breath of evening came stealing once more upon the 
stream. 

Another day of it, still occupied in sounding shallows 
and marking obstacles, and then monotony was ended, 
for we came out into a level country of green marsh 
and water plain, with gentle banks almost level with the 
stream. Far in the distauee the blue hills of the high 
country showed open. 
antelope of four or five species feeding placidly. 


across. the Game everywhere, 
Black 
grouting specks among the reeds spoke of wart-hog 
turning up the marshy ground. In the shallows storks 
and egrets fished and great marabous with broad white 
waistcoats and hideous featherless necks stood looking 
down their long noses as we passed. 

Next day, the fourth of our journey, we reached the 
Allo lake, which was the great difficulty of the waterway. 
The whole surface of the water for several miles was 
* sudd ” in 
miniature. It lay, a dull green carpet over the lake, with 
blue-white roots choking the river flow so that the stream 
could only percolate sluggishly through the monstrous 
obstacle. Villagers from every part on the far-off banks 
were slashing with heavy machets to cut a track through 
it, standing on the weed and rolling it back upon itself. 


covered with a soggy mass of waterweed— a 


So fast this parasite grew that cach vear the strenuous 
Jabour had to be repeated. When we arrived the path 
was almost finished, and after a hundred vards of pushing 
and hacking we passed through the last vear’s growth 
into a clear lane fifteen feet in width and three miles long. 
Here the fun began. The stream flow gathering to a clear 
passage ran like a mill-race, faster and faster as we went. 


The crew, using reversed pole ends which were forked 
kept the canoe straight till the lane turned at an angle 
Then a shout of warning, a mighty thrust at the sta. 
board bow, and round the corner we swung with ayo} 
On went the flood quicker and quicker. Another shoys 
another lurch, and we negotiated narrowly a second turn, 
Down a straight course of rushing water, travelling hi 
miles an hour. The suction force was terrific in thy 
straightened way. Onee we bungled it and ran half oy 
length on to the matted verge; once we got jammed 
across the stream, bow and stern fixed in the weed; wate 
poured in the Exhilarating — experienc 
filled with a tension which Jasted till we turned the lay 
corner and shot out beyond the weed into the riye’s 
channel, floating quictly with slackened impetus. jj 
had been the dementia of all travelling ! 

Twenty miles on we reached the great Niger, coming 
on to it as the sun rose. The mighty river was in th 
second of its two yearly floods—an amazing sight. Oye 
a mile in width just here, it raced along in one vag 
moving sheet of water painted with the red and gold o| 
sunrise. In the great torrent the flotsam of a thousand 
miles passed by me ; 
bushes ; 


over side. 


large floating islands of grass and 
the trunks of giant trees torn from their stang 
of countless years; the carcasses of sheep and cattle: 
the débris of ruined huts. Their passing left me with , 
sense of force not casy to describe. The immensity of th 
river’s power was so heart-shaking that to cross it, as we 
had to do, in that leaky and unwieldy craft which had 
brought me down from Jega seemed a very tempting of 
Providence. <A 





later I was 
Our pilot boat arrived, a small canoe jus 
In it a tiny 


boy ten years of age and naked as he was born stood 


moment shamed out 6 
uneasiness. 
twelve feet long and cightcen inches wide ! 
holding a paddle longer than himscll, and balancing his 
cockle-shell with easy nonchalance. 

Solemnly he looked upon the white man, and gravely 
accepting the present of an tin he pointed 
out carelessly the line we were to take behind him. 
Then with a which I 
slipped out upon the waters, a sinall black conqueror oi 
nature’s mighty clement. 


empty 


serene confidence envied |} 


ITAstTinus. 


A. C. G. 


QUARRIES 
oe when they are allowed at last to pass into 

» retirement, undisturbed by the hammering and 
blasting of acquisitive men, turn by an casy transition 
from open-air mines to natural greenhouses. Shrubs and 
plants of the hardier sort creep earliest across the bar 
floor, and in the end nothing but the curved wall of whit 
chalk or ruddy sandstone or of the less hospitable Bath 





and Portland stones or Cotswold oolite remains to sony 
extent unencumbered. If they face the south then 
vegetation grows extravagantly dense in the imprisoned 
sunshine, and the neat close-bit lawns maintained by tly 
rabbit community stand out among the impenctrabl 
tangles with almost the man-made artificiality of a lawn 
flanked by 


sheltered from the stunting persistent assault of the keen 


masses of rhododendrons. Impregnably 
winds and forming very often the single stronghold wu: 
claimed by cultivation on a broad slope more rich in 
plants and insects than in covert to hold their winged ot 
four-footed enemies, these little pockets in the earth ar 
as full of a variety of life as shell craters could be of crouch- 
Man, like the pounding 
artillery, has contrived in these accidental refuges th 


ing men in the thick of a barrage. 


means to escape his persecution, and it is these sandpits 
and chalkpits and derelict quarries which shelter all 
kinds of “ vermin ” in time of danger 
weasels, little owls, jays (if the growth is sufficiently 


magpies, stoats, 
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eae 
advanced), hedgchogs, rabbits, snakes and quantities 
advair | 

far less 
Other 
from inan, 


of rats. Ifere they are, if not altogether secure, 
exposed to ] ril than in more accessible places. 


ereatures also, which have nothing to fear 


show a conspicuous partiality for the compact untroubled 
precincts of th 


enjoying a lengthcned summer in the refiected sun of the 


qiarry. Lizards flourish cnormou sly, 


banks at ihe ft 
year are wari and Frieadly like an old wall. 


which even late in the 
Blackbirds 


are the most invariable of all quarry-dwellers, wherever 


vot of the precipice, 


there is so muchas a tangle of old inian’s beard in the way 
of covert; for the blackbird has a very pronounced 
loathing for draughty places, though the weakness seems 
never to be recognized. His food and even his choice of 
a haunt is hardly restricted, but shelter with him is the 
essential condition of life, and if a hedge happens to be 
bleak or exposed he will have none of it, however favour- 
able it may otherwise be. With ready carelessness we 
put him down as a skulker like the whitethroat, when it 
is the weather as often as ourselves from which he seeks 
a satisfactory refuge. Watch the blackbirds on a windy 
day and see how they get embarrassed with it, cocking 
up their uuwicldy tails like great black wrens and keeping 
as much as possible out of the full blast. In a shrieking 
gale in February | have seen a blackbird settle on an elm 
and deliberately cower down in a hollow where a branch 
came out on the lee The quarries naturally minister 
to his little weakuess more adequately than any other kind 


side. 


of home, and it is because of this that hardly a deserted 
quarry or chalkpit in the country is too insignificant in 
size or too poor in undergrowth to support year after 
year at least a pair of blackbirds, their places eagerly 
taken if they are killed. 

The niwuber of rats which old quarries undoubtedly 
harbour grows an increasingly conspicuous problem, for 
the more scriously we take the Rats and Mice Destruction 
Act the more clear it must become that it is of little use 
to rid ourselves of the scourge with great trouble and 
expense in ports and warehouses and farms or rickyards 
as long as these other fastnesses uninhabited by man 
remain ready to recolonize the country with rats as soon 
Yet it is to be 
hoped that when the time comes for a more serious cam- 


as the vigilance begins to be relaxed. 


paign against the rat, some satisfactory way of tackling 
the problem will have been found which does not entail 
(like stamping out mosquitoes by oiling their breeding 
ponds) the incidental. destruction of some harmless and 
many actively beneficial forms of life. It would be easy, 
if expensive, to clean out the quarrics utterly and leave 
them naked, but by so doing a great number of insect- 
eating birds and other useful creatures would be rendered 
homeless, and it is by the dwellers in these old quarries 
that the fields and hill pastures in their neighbourhood 
are kept comparatively clear of pests. All the thrushes, 
blackbirds, mistlethrushes, partridges, linnets, chaflinches, 
buntings and many other species which we see working 
on the land accounting for insects and noxious seeds can 
do their work only where they have cover to breed within 
a reasonable distance. 

The south country quarries owe their wealth of life 
chiefly to these three things, their undisturbed peace, 
their friendly mass of cover, and above all their excellence 
as sun-traps. But not all face the south. A northerly 
yuarry, by contrast, if its plan is at all crescent shaped, is 
the most consistently sunless place te be found anywhere 
in Britain ; its high steep walls forbid access even to those 
level darting rays of the rising and setting sun which 
manage somehow to find their way into the depths of the 
most gloomy spruce plantations. It has a dankness which 
belongs more properly to the dark interiors of caves, and 
in fact it is half-way between a cavern and an open earth 


= 


in its aflinities, for it receives light only at second hand and 
never revels in the direct beneficence of the sun. This 
sunless sort is mercifully a rare phenomenon, and even 
quarrics that look directly north seem to be in a minority. 
Of this kind, though, is the well-known quarry at Leck- 
hampton Hill above Cheltenham, which during the last 
year or two has put on such a spurt of development and 
been equipped with such a paraphernalia of hideous giant 
machinery that it threatens to swallow up the whole hill, 
ancient cup and all, and dispose of one of the most notable 
heights of the whole Cotswold range in little cubes as 
building material. It is senseless to condemn quarrying, 
even apart from the fact that stone has to be got, for it 
improves more scenery than it makes ugly and even in 
this case, judging from the present position alone, it has 
turned a lofty but not very impressive hill into a com- 
manding ruddy precipice conspicuous in every view from 
the north even out of Shropshire. The long artificial 
serces on the side of the Malverns were on the other hand 
a hideous disfigurement and richly deserved to be sup- 
pressed. They were scored on the flanks of the hill 
instead of being cut boldly into its heart, and offered con- 
sequently no shelter and no picturesque landmark to 
justify their existence. For even when the quarry is 
worked it may support a large population of wild creatures, 
Leckhampton has not only starlings and a large colony of 
jackdaws, but its own breed of wild doves—the kind 
which have been a bone of contention for more than a 
hundred years. They are called rock-doves, but are 
presumably ‘ escapes,” and as such, scientific ornitho- 
logists decline to be aware of their existence, in this and 
alinost every other English county. They are certainly a 
mongrel race, rather like the dovecote stock, yet there 
are white-rumped birds amongst them not to be dis- 
tinguished, in the field at any rate, from the authentic 
on the Atlantic 
Some of these quarry colonies 


wild rock-doves which I have watched 
coast of County Clare. 
have existed so long, even to cur recorded knowledge, 
that the little owl and other accepted species are new- 
comers compared with them, but like telepathy and 
ghostly apparitions, they are among the things which 
use it cannot make anything 


KE. M. N, 


science prefers to deny b 
of them. 


THE CINEMA 


THE BRITISH FILM SLPUATION 
If-—THE PLIGHT AND TILE REMEDY 


Tur making of films can never be a poor man’s hobby. Fora 
picture of the ordinary length (lasting an hour or something 
over) the mere celluloid, with printing and developing, will 
cost pretty nearly £1,000. To catch an illusion on the celluloid 
and make a film of it is even more expensive. For the sake of 
clearness it might be well to examine the charges on an average 
picture. There are, of course, full-length British films which 
cost only two or three thousand pounds. There are others 
which cost ten times more. But an average film requires the 
more moderate figure of from £8,000 to £15,000. And this is 
how the money goes :— 


£ 
Actor's salaries , ‘ih tea r 3,500 
Salaries to director, photographer and theiz 
assistants. . i ee iss as os 1,000 
Studio rent and lighting .. ne — co Ie 
Wages to carpenters, etc., for scenery .. ee 500 
Film, developing and printing Pa a -» 1,000 
Insurance, purchase of story rights, ete. -» 1,000 
£8,500 


Now while some British pictures much cheaper than the 
one dissected have been booked to a substantial profit, the 
fact remains that if a picture costs over £6,000 it cannot 
expect to make a profit on exhibition in Great Britain alone. 
There are about 3,500 cinemas here: at the best not more 
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than a third of them will want to show any one picture, 
because rival attractions are necessary for any entertain- 
ment industry. And the average revenue of such a film as I 
have analysed will not be more than £12,000 in this 
country. This means a loss, not a profit. For if the cost of 
production is £8,000, the cost of distribution—advertising, 
commission on sales and so forth—will bring the total cost up 
to £12,000 ; and the returns are delayed, not immediate. 

Moreover, British films cannot compete fairly with American 
films even at home. The most expensive, the most amusing 
American film ever made can be acquired for this country for 
£8,000—the price of a quite ordinary native picture. And the 
British rights of a film which, coming from America is the 
equivalent in entertainment value of an £8,000 British picture, 
will cost only £1,000 or so. This is the crux of the whole 
situation. Unless a market abroad can be found for British 
films it will never be otherwise. Perfectly good British pic- 
tures have now and then gone successfully abroad: to 
America, to France and Germany. The potentiality exists, 
but it needs developing. 

Some practical steps have already been taken. Block- 
booking, or the booking of whole unselected “lots” of 
American films in this country, is to be stopped. ‘The Govern- 
ment has also agreed to guarantee half the cost of erecting vast 
and perfectly equipped studios near Brighton: technical 
facilities of the finest possible description will be available to 
producers at moderate terms. American producers will also, 
it is understood, come over and make certain pictures here 
partly because labour costs are much less than in the States, 
partly in order to reproduce the correct English atmosphere 
when the action calls for it. This will create employment, and 
will also afford our young directors the opportunity of studying 
the admirably eflicient methods of production which have 
been brought to a fine point across the water. Another mag- 
nificent set of studios is also being erected in Hertfordshire by 
private enterprise. 

Atthe same time astrong body of opinionis being aroused in 
the Dominions, where at the moment—at least throughout 
Australia and Canada—the American film is ubiquitous, and 
in Australia already a marked desire to have British films 
has expressed itself in definite legislation to assist Empire 
films. 

The much debated quota scheme, by which it was suggested 
that a definite percentage of British pictures should be com- 
pulsorily included in every cinema programme and booked by 
every middleman in Great Britain, has been dropped by the 
film industry, on the grounds that it might encourage the pro- 
duction of inferior native pictures. At the moment of writing, 
however, it is not impossible that the quota scheme may be 
included in draft legislation shortly to be laid before the 
Cabinet by the President of the Board of Trade. The principal 
advantage of the quota, of course, is not only that it would 
ensure the vast film-going population of this country seeing 
British pictures as well as foreign ones, but that it might induce 
the Americans to open their market to British films of merit. 
Germany has had a quota for some time now : with the result 
that a definite proportion of German films is being accepted 
by the two biggest film combines of the United States for 
exhibition in America and other countries besides. 

Another extremely attractive suggestion has been made by 
the most enterprising of our British producers : that our posi- 
tion should be made clear to the Americans, and that they 
should be asked to consider a reciprocal exchange of films, 
both as a matter of business and as a “ gesture.” They would, 
under this arrangement, accept a small number of British 
films of merit against the much larger number of American 
films sent over here. This may sound Utopian. But it is eal- 
culated to appeal to America. They will recognize that th 
desire to see more British films in our cinemas is a most natural 
one. It is pro-British, not in any sense anti-American what- 
ever may have been suggested to the contrary. There is also 
another point. One has observed that Americans make a 
great point of visiting this country, that they read our litera- 
ture with immense appreciation and go gladly to see our 
dramas. It is not inconceivable that they might be glad to 
see some good English films. American films, take them all 
in all, are admirable ; but even the most devoted citizen of 
the United States might be pardoned for tiring of cinema 


programmes composed of these alone. 
Iris Barry. 








THE THEATRE 


ANOTHER TCHEKHOV 
(“UNCLE VANYA” AT THE BARNES THEATRR) 


_Mr. Purir RipGeway and Mr. Theodore Komisarjevsky (as 
\producer) have given us a version of Tchekhov’s Uncle Vanya 
at the Barnes Theatre. On the programme we read that the 
translation is by Miss Constance Garnett. 

It differs a good deal, in detail, from her published versiog, 
The doctor, Astrov, alertly and brilliantly played, very much 
as the polished man of the world, by Mr. Henry Hewitt, is 
not, in appearance or manner, the ** queer fish ” he declares 
himself to be, to the old nurse, Marina, in the first act. Gone 
is his ** huge and stupid moustache.” He is visibly tidied up, 
which makes his drinking habits seem less natural to him, 
That is a small matter. 

Rather more important is an occasional modification of 
Tchekhov’s technique. There is no denying it—he makes use 
of the soliloquy ; and one does not see why he should not; 
for his sorrowful self-reproaching people are of the sort who 
might easily talk to themselves. “ Uncle Vanya ” used to do 
that—after his scene with the beautiful Helena, in act two. 
Now, instead of whispering to himself of what wonderful 
happiness it would be to hold the lady in his arms, and to 
protect her against the storms outside, he speaks his dream to 
her face, and must be all the more depressed to hear her 
describe his eloquence as ** dreadful.” 

She came, this irresistible Helena, into the stagnant lives 
of the others, on the estate which Vanya managed, bringing her 
old husband, the retired Professor Serebryakov. Vanya and 
the rest—Sonia (his youthful niece), his mother and the de- 
eayed Telyegin—-have worked for this pitiful gouty invalid 
“like oxen”; grudging themselves every morsel, sending 
him thousands of roubles, because Vanya was proud of the 
Professor's learning and of his writings. And they were 
happy, perhaps, in those plodding days, as far as people in 
provincial Russia (it seems) ever can be happy ; for they had, 
from day to day, what the typical Tchekhovian character 
rarely has—a purpose, something to do. 

What makes the difference ? What has set this little circle 
uneasily questioning its own dull rotations ? It can only be 
Helena, young, idle, exhibiting her wasting youth, dependent 
upon a sick old man. An odious spectacle for Vanya, who 
learns to love ker too late ; distressing, too, 
in his more cynical way, would like Helena to * give way to 
feeling’ in his favour; heartbreaking, by consequence, for 
poor Sonia, who loves Astrov, and therefore tears Helena ; 
uncomfortable even for the old nurse whose mealtime-table 
is altogether disorganized by the Professor's late rising and 
taste for nocturnal tea. It is well that the disturbing two 
should go, for they have infected that once quiet existence 
with their idleness. And go at last they do, leaving their 
victims to resume the old drudgery—Marya, the mother, to 
read her pamphlets and to make her notes ; queer timerous 
Telyegin to touch his guitar en sourdine ; Marina to knit and 
to yawn; Vanya and Sonia to hide their aching hearts over 
the accounts. . - . But, first, as his tears fall upon the dull 
ledgers, she puts her arms about him and tells him of the bright 
and lovely life in store for the faithful beyond these trials. 
* Wait, wait, Uncle Vanya. We shall rest.” 

T'ehekhov’s extraordinary power of holding the attention 
by ordinariness, by a glimpse, which seems infinitely to pro- 
long itself into a vista of monotonous days, is nowhere more 
perfectly illustrated than by this closing scene. As I had 
imagined it, it should be murmured very softly— inaudible 
by the others on the stage—between Vanya and Sonia, two 
derelicts. Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson gives us the dreamy 
words rather as though they were new ideas suddenly inspired 
in her; not as a consolation long familiar to her patience. 
It was a small flaw in what as a whole was a beautifully sincere 
performance, which gives one high hopes of her future. As 
Vanya, Mr. Robert Farquharson, always at his best in a nervous 
crisis, got the full effect out of the scene where the exasperated 
man tries to shoot the Professor and—-misses him! For if 


for Astrov, who, 
$6 


is to be noted, the only mark people ever hit, in Tehekhov, is 
: I 

They can define their own impotence with crucl 

they 


themselves. 


accuracy. They know themselves, though eannot 
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profit by their knowledge. And they can, on occasion, kill 
themselves ; as Ivanov did ; or, like Treplev, in The Seagull, 
after a preliminary failure. What else can they do? With 
Vershinin in Three Sisters, or with Tropinov in The Cherry 
Orchard, they can look forward to that time when the few and 
just shall have leavened the inert mass of humanity, when 
“fife on earth shall be unimaginably fair,’ when * every- 
thing that is beyond our ken now shall have become familiar 
and comprehensible *---to a time, in fact, when there shall 
be no more people like Uncle Vanya and Iiclena and the 
Professor ; nobody but the quiet and heroic like young Sonia, 
who is really the centre, and the sole source of perfectly sincere 
feeling, in this play ; or who at Icast appeared to be so in 
Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson’s delicately reticent use of 
gesture and voice. R. J. 


ART 


EXHIBITIONS OF INTEREST 
Mik “SEVEN AND FIVE” SOCIETY, BEAUX ART 
GALLERY, 1 BRUTON PLACE, W. 


A visir to this exhibition is sufficient to convince one of the 
devastating and evil influence that Matisse has exercised on 
modern Art. Why this so-called sensibility, which Matisse 
has made so fashionable in art circles, should necessarily be 
allied to smudginess and incompetence is quite dillicult to 
understand, unless it be to herald in the dawn of some Utopian 
era where every man becomes an artist ; for, given a modicum 
of taste, he would indeed be a poor specimen of mankind who 
could not produce a work of art equal to many of the results 
of sensibility which appear in this exhibition, especially were he 
to start painting sufliciently young (in infancy) and dic 
sufficiently early (preferably before entering his teens). This 
nawelé may be very interesting in children, but in grown-ups 
it is rather out of place ; and, much as it may be enjoyed by the 
painters themselves (for it must be quite a soothing operation 
to mess about haphazardly with brushes), it would be rather 
regrettable if the public acquired a taste for this simple kind 
of fare. Perhaps I am a little old-fashioned in expecting a 
certain degree of competence in Art ; or it may be that I have 
become so affected by the “ trades union virus” that I feel 
a little disturbed at this easy admittance to a craft which hag 
been monopolized in the past by such thorough craftsmen, 
“When in doubt, be indefinite or introduce a meandering 
* seems to be one of the mottoes of these 
followers of Matisse. At best, they seem to have a certain 
delicate taste for colour, but little else. Old fashioned as I 
may be, however, the quite advanced drawings and paintings 
of Mr. Sydney Hunt (Nos. 25, 77 and 82) did strike me as 
having not only a definite competence of execution, but also 
an inventiveness of design which seemed to spring from a 
vital conception of his subject. On the other hand, Mr, 
Claude Flight’s very formalized work, although it has the 
virtue of being definite, would have a more appropriate 
application to embroidery than it has to painting or sculpture. 
The effect of the courageously planned designs in the work of 
Mr. Colin Sealy is weakened, in my opinion, by their rather 
timid and monotonous colour schemes (18, 19 and 23). Other 
paintings of interest, which, however, do not follow the general 
tendencies of the Society, are Nos. 6 and 14 by Mr. Ivon 
Ilichens, No. 86 by Mr. J. R. R. McCulloch, and No. 64 by 
Miss Jessica Dismorr. 


piece of calligraphy 


THE MAYOR GALLERY, 37 SACKVILLE, STREET, W. 1. 

The opposition of the younger French artists to the merely 
accurate representation of nature has produced, roughly 
speaking, two different sets of painters; one which, depending 
on the sensitiveness of their personal reaction to stimuli, 
ereated, at its an art which is invigorating if 
sensual; and another which, being more preoccupied with 
problems relating to the dynamic organization of design and 
unity, has developed an art which, although conceived with 
equal subjectivity, seems, nevertheless, to have arrived at a 
preater objectivity in its appeal. The first has been termed 
“emotional; the second “ intellectual,” both of which 
terms, however, are convenient labels rather than true 
definitions. This ‘* emotional” outlook has been responsible 


has best, 


for much very bad painting; the “ intellectual” varicty, 
being more definite, has done less damage, since, at any 
rate, it can be definitely good or definitely bad. Of course 
there seems to be no reason whatever why these two kinds 
of art may not be united in the work of any one artist. This 
exhibition of advanced French Art represents a phase which is 
little known in England—a phase which will, no doubt, be 
termed intellectual, since most of the pictures here are con- 
structed and painted in a decisive manner which recalls the 
work of the Italian Primitives. Especially in the paintings 
of Metzinger is this quality apparent; the forms are simpli- 
fied and painted in volume, not as an essay in technical vir- 
tuosity, but because the resolution of the three-dimensional 
this treatment. The ably planned 
spacing of the shapes combined with well-harmonized colour- 


composition demands 
values makes Ozenfant’s large cubistic picture an ideal wall 
decoration which retains what might be termed, paradoxically, 
The paintings 

! gs 
of Gris have also these decorative qualities, made interesting 
by the varied treatment of surfaces. Other works of interest 
by Hlerbin (3), Léger (12), Severini (14), and Laurens (37), 
are included in this healthy exhibition. 


THE LONDON CROUP, R.W.S. GALLERIES. 

Mr. B. Meninsky (384), Mr. Jacob Epstein (170), Mr. G. 
Barne (78), Miss E. Sands (48), Mr. E. White (72), Miss B. 
Muntz (167) and Mr. W. P. Roberts (164), contribute good 
work to an exhibition which maintains its usual standard. 

WALKER’S ART GALLERIES, 
118 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

The water-colours of Mr. Cedric J. Kennedy, though slight, 
possess a delicate charm which springs from a good sense of 
space, refined draughtsmanship, and a feeling for local atmos- 
phere. The works I preferred were Nos. 82, 46, 51 and 52, 

W. McCance. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM MADRID 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
S1r,—It is ecrtainly a privilege to be among people who, even 
if they neglect its deeper problems, act as if life were worth 
living for its own sake. Worried looks, spectacles and round 
shoulders are exceptions in Spain, and the sterner realities 
of the century are transformed by distance and temperamert. 
Not that Madrid itself has been marking time. 
broad boulevards 


the spacious flatness of a good mural painting. 


Imposing 
mansions and Government buildings, and 
well-kept parks have plainly asserted themselves since the 
War. Parisian fashions, toned down to suit the quict taste 
of the Spanish woman, have ousted the shawl and mantilla, 
the decrees of fashion achi 
the outline of the wearers’ figures, traditionally plump but 
The mothers of grown-up daughters 





ving positive wonders in regard to 


now stim and elegant. 
remain a solid exception. Bobbed hair, rouge and jazz have — 
alas ! national head-dress which is 
now reserved exclusively for such occasions as a Good Friday 
parade or a Charity Bull Fight. Contrary to accepted beiief, 
noi coquetry and cigarettes, but a modest bearing and self- 


definitely displaced the 


possession are the mark of the young Spanish woman whose 
ambition, one and ovly, as befitting the prospective parcnt of 
a large family, is to become a good wife and mother. 

The co-educational method, introduced at a large day- 
school, the “ Instituto Escuela,” much combated by the 
Church Party, and the relaxation in middle-class circles of 
conventions which make fricndly intercourse between the two 
sexes hardly permissible except as a prelude to marriage, are 
still in the experimental stage. ‘The however, of 
freeing the young woman from such relics of an Early Vic- 
torian period is being hastened by the cinema, which reveals 
to astonished Spanish eyes what seem to them the boundless 
intimacy and freedom of English and American customs and 
courtship. Though a common spectacle in a_ provincial 
setting, one may now in vain seck in the capital for the lover 
on the curbstone craning up to his adored on the balcony ; 
while, the latter, still regarding the male as the supreme 
created being, much to be feared, is beginning to reduce the 
distance between them, and parties of young folk are no longer 
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followed about by the paid duenna or a poor relation. ‘The 
father-confessor still decides what bounds must not be exceeded ; 
but the light side of life can to-day be enjoyed in first-class 
hotels, tea-rooms and cabarets, new to the capital, and intro- 
ducing issues disturbing to a socicty in some respects fifty 
years behind the times. Young women clerks are beginning 
to invade even the Government offices and beat the men in 
competitive examinations; and the servant problem is 
looming large, complicated by such innovations as afternoon 
tea, with dinner never earlicr than 9.30 and the theatres 
opening close upon the hour when Londoners go to bed. ‘ihe 
ex-Dictator, who makes no scruple himself of enjoying life to the 
full, has talked incessantly of purifying the social and political 
atmosphere, and between jest and exhortation outlines fine 
schemes for redressing deep-rooted evils about which the 
people themselves feel not the slightest concern. 

Nobody thinks of taking General Primo de Rivera seriously 5 
nor does anyone believe that he or anybody else in Spain is 
vapable of making the clean sweep which alone would place the 
budget and civil administration on a sound footing, corruption 
and indolence being too deep-grained to be remedied without 
a general awakening. Not that the General is unpopular ; 
Don Miguel, Miguel, or Miguelito—according to the time of 
day or the company he keeps —is, in a way, a man after his 
people’s own heart. Brave as a lion, ready to stake his life, 
fortune or the King’s Crown on an impuise, he has won 
through in face of very great odds, disaffection in his own 
ranks, with plots to kidnap him being not the least serious. 
He took a sporting chance at Alhucemas and got his men 
ashore, thanks to the guns of the French Fleet. ‘Lhe formation 
of his new Cabinet of Dictators, popularly described as ** Four 
swords and four sheaths,’ was a card skilfully played off 
against the hostility of the Army at a very critical moment, 
Although without a peer in a gamble of any kind, he realizes 
what a curse gambling can be to the nation, and has made so 
clean a sweep of roulette throughout the country that even the 
oflicers’ clubs are no longer allowed to draw on this valuable 
source of income. Asked by the Queen Mother if an exception 
could not be made in the case of the Casino of San Sebastian, 
the fashionable bathing resort groaning under such unprece- 
dented restrictions, the General replied : ‘** Madam, I am stil] 
trying to pay off my own debts ; but what is more important, I 
have received so many letters from grateful wives whose homes 
have been saved from ruin by my decision to abolish the 
gaming tables that I have a large room in my house papered 
all over with them.” Roulette has, as a matter of fact, always 
been illegal in Spain, the position being aptly sized up by a 
judge under the old regime who, when asked if he allowed 
gambling in his district, replied quite seriously that although 
he would not think of authorizing, he did tolerate it. Never 
is the gambling spirit of Spain so manifest as at Christmas 
time, when the State itself offers a big prize of fifteen million 
pesetas (approximately four hundred thousand pounds) and 
many smaller ones in connexion with the monthly lottery. 
Fifty thousand tickets, costing some sixty pounds each, are 
put on the market. They are all bought up and even pre- 
miums are paid to obtain one or a share in one. ‘the proceeds 
of the lottery go to the Maternity tlome. Thrift, though 
strongly advocated in the Press, is practised by a very small 
minority, and their number has recently been reduced by the 
astonishing revelations regarding national methods of banking 
and speculating in customers’ securities entrusted for “ safe ” 
keeping. 

There is, however, great wealth in the country, much of it 
locked up in Government Bonds ever swelling the deficit of 
the State Exchequer. Capital seems to be threatened by the 
new Government with a species of levy, and the hidden wealth 
escaping taxation to-day is believed to be so great that a large 
increase in revenue is expected from the levy when it comes. 
Under cover of the Church, industries in the hands of religious 
orders flourish and remain untaxed, and the wealth aceumu- 
lated in the convents in Madrid alone, numbering some 240, 
is said to be incalculable. A bold writer, on behalf of the 
down-trodden poorer clergy, revealed the astonishing affluence 
of the higher ecclesiastics, an offence for which he has been 
punished by excommunication. ‘the Church continues to 


watch with a careful eve the Protestant movement in Madrid, 
restrained as the latter is by orders from headquarters at 
the Anglican Chapel from 


Belfast. ‘The transfer of the 
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premises of the Embassy to a new building erected under the 
nuspices of the British Government caused a flutter among 
the priests of the churches in the neighbourhood, followed by 
a few pointed sermons and police protection at the inauguration 
of the chapel. Nothing happened, however, and interest has 
since abated. ‘The Church in Spain has little to fear from 
such influences as are swaying the minds of most Northern 
peoples. Well over one thousand Masses are performed jn 
the capital every day of the week, and most of them are wey 
attended by cernest worshippers. ‘The poor are unabated jn 
their devotion to the Eucharistic ceremony. Exemplary, at 
least on the surface, in regard to order and discipline, the 
priesthood brooks no discussion on questions of doctrine, and 
the greatest problem of all is thereby settled for the people, 
The national form of faith is either accepted or rejected, but 
rank unbelievers are few. ‘Lhe Church remains a strong sup. 
porter of the Monarchy. 

The death of Antonio Maura, a Conservative of the extreme 
Right and the stoutest Monarchist in the kingdom, balances 
off politically that of Pablo Iglesias of the Left - the popular 
* father of the people.” The Crown has lost a valuable sup- 
porter in the former, but the King, in spite of the aloofness 
under the present regime of carnest democrats and politicians 
of the old school, is still popular and believed in by the 
majority. Tle has greatly reduced the power of the Repub- 
lican Party by winning over its leaders through personal 
interest, and, since the Directory has killed Communism and 
suppressed anarchy, anyone disposed to engayve in political 
plots soon finds himself denounced by some half-hearted 
follower convineed that a change from the quict and safe life 
under a paternal government can only be a change for the 
worse. 

There is one disadvantage of living in Spain. ‘The cost of 
goods imported from the United Kingdom is extraordinarily 
high. ‘Tea, for instance, is twenty pesetas a kilo, thanks to 
Cambo and his Protective tariff.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your Maprip CORRESPONDENT. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE ITALIAN DEBT 
|To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sir,—The letter on the Italian Debt in the Spectator of 
January 16th, signed * An Italian,” repeats a statement which 
has been more than once advanced in the Italian Press and 
which, however sincerely it may be believed by those who make 
it, does not correspond to facts and therefore should not pass 

unchallenged. 

The decisive importance of the Italian co-operation in the 
common cause of the Allies can never be too much emphasized, 
and the arguinents used in this letter to illustrate it are incon- 
trovertible. It is more questionable whether, in tabulating 
the losses sustained respectively by the Allies, it is fair to 
augment the British population by the many millions of India, 
under the guise of * and Colonies,” and so to reduce the percent- 
age of British killed to 0.16 per cent., as compared with the 
estimate of 1.16 on the Italian side. For comparison with the 
losses of Italy only the people of Great Britain should come into 
the reckoning. And it is on them alone that the burden of 
Allied indebtedness has fallen. 

Nor do I question, on the contrary I have consistently 
maintained, that Italy’s entry into the War was decided by the 
generous impulse which moved the mass of the nation to 
demand intervention. But I maintain with equal insistence 
that it is not correct to aflirm that * Italy, in consequence of the 
solicitations of the Allies, was pushed to anticipate the date of 
her intervention.” Any pressure on our part was scrupulously 
and wisely avoided, and though I have no authority to speak 
for our French Ally, I have every reason to believe the same 
was true in her case.—I am, Sir, &c., RENNELL Ropp. 

25 Cavendish Square, W.1. 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir. - You have dealt in the “* News of the Week” with 
the arguinents of the letter from ** An Italian,’ that appears 
in the Speciator of January 16th ; but inconclusive as are the 
arguments the figures on which they are founded are them- 
selves very much open to question. ‘‘ An Italian” gives 
the killed of England and Colonies as 689,246 or only 0.16 
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« cent. of the population, as against 1.3 killed of the 
population of Italy and her Colonies. The General Annual 
Report on the British Army, Cmd. 1193 of 1920, gives 
the killed and died of the British Army between August 4th, 
1914, and September 30th, 1919, as 573,307, and the missing 
and prisoners not repatriated to date and therefore pre- 
sumably dead as 49,865, total 623,372. To this should be 
added the killed of the Dominions given on official authority 
by the Times on January 2nd, 1920, as 137,639, plus their 
missing not repatriated 508-—a grand total of 761,519. To 
this should be further added the not inconsiderable losses 
of the Royal Navy and of the Mercantile Marine, and some 
50,000 killed and died of the Indian Army and “* other 
Colonies” not to mention more than 42,000 African native 
followers. 

Moreover it is Great Britain that has to bear the burden 
of paying to the United States the interest on the money 
due to us by the Italians. I have not the material for ascer- 
taining how much of this is under recent arrangements 
defrayed by the Irish I’ree State, nor how many of the British 
Army casualties should be credited to Southern Ireland, 
but the population of the British Isles was in 1911 45,516,259, 
on which the 623,372 given above shows a percentage of 
over 1.3 per cent., again without reckoning any of our Naval 
The figures viven on p. 288 of this year’s Whitaker's 
still unfavourable to * An Italian.’’—I 

FourtTescvs. 


losses. 
Almanac are 
am, Sir, &c., 

Castie Hill, Barnstaple, Devon. 


POOR LAW REFORM 
[Z'o the Editor of the Svecrator.)] 
Sia,—In the Spectator of January Sth an article on Poor Law 
Reform contains the sentence: “The Minority Report (of 
the Royal Commission of 1905) proposed the abolition of the 
Guardians, but it was in advance of the times and was not 
seriously considered by anybody who was not a Socialist.” Tt 
may perhaps have been forgotten that a Private Bill * recon- 
ciling substantial paris of the Minority and Majority Reports ” 
was introduced and debated on a Private Member's day in 
June, 1911, the object being to bring pressure on the Govern- 
ment, so far at any rate as the London Poor Law system was 
coneerned, with a the Bill down for 
Second Reading was introduced by a Liberal and backed by 
Liberal and Labour members, but in addition there was then 
on the Order Paper a rival Bill introduced by the late Lord 
Alexander ‘Fhynne and backed by Conservatives. So similar 
were the two Bills in principle that the Government were 
urged to send both Bills to a Committee in order to construct 
out of their proposals a practical scheme of Poor Law Reform 
which might be carried by means of the Government's majority, 
Had this been done the reform would have been effected in 
more favourable conditions than exist to-day. Waste of 
public money, owing to overlapping, and years of inequality in 
the administration of relief, to say nothing of “ scandals,* 
might have been avoided.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
75 Eaton Terrace, S.W. Iluspert Carr-Gomm. 


A TAX ON BETTING 

[T'o the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sir,—As an old Liberal I welcome your support of a tax on 
betting, and I regret that Canon Peter Green cannot see that 
the simplest way of checking a thing is to tax it. Still more 
do I regret his support of that most dishonest and dishonour- 
able action—pleading the Gaming Act. Surely the clergy 
should be the last men to condone a species of perjury and 
theft! But I would beg you not (for the present at least) to 
propose a tax on bels. Let us impose a licence duty on book- 
makers as we impose one on publicans, and leave them to 
collect the money from their clients as the publican does. The 
duty should be a substantial one—say, £50 for the ordinary 
bookmaker, with £20 for every authorized clerk or agent. 
Extra payments might be asked for a licence to bet on certain 
race-courses, or in respect of registered offices ; then in a year 
or two the duties might be revised upwards, as the publicans’ 
licences were revised in 1909. 

With such a system we should have the working classes on 
the side of the law: at present they are against it, }ecause 
they see that rich men can bet as much as they like.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. E. Aen. 

t Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


more 


view to legislation. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir, —Since the arguments advanced against a betting tax by 
Canon Green and Mr. Maude (Spectator, January 9th) seem to 
be based on the assumption that gambling is a sin, they fail 
to appeal to Roman Catholics, who hold that gambling is not 
intrinsically wicked, and they will hardly influence many 
Catholic-minded Protestants or others who think that there 
are enough sins in the world without inventing new ones. 
early every human action, including even prayer and alms- 
giving, like gambling, may become sinful. A breadwinner 
with a wife and family, who took to spending his whole time 
in prayer, or who gave to public charities money that should 
have been spent upon his starving dependents, would clearly 
be a transgressor. 

The sinfulness of gambling in itself was a seventcenth 
century proposition so widely accepted that it is difficult for 
people to realize its Puritanic origin.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Keswick. W. D. ANDELSON. 





[T'o the Editor of the SprctTsavon.] 

Sm,—I am sorry to seem captious, but I cannot admii that 
Dr. Welldon has answered either ef my questions. He says 
that duelling is always sinful, because it involves the taking of 
human life. Certainly. We are at one on that point. But 
what Lasked him was whether he would call Wellington a sinner 
because he, brought up in a society which held faulty views on 
that point, did innocently what we now hold to be wrong. 
And on that point, which is strictly analogous to his question 
whether I should call a man a sinner for betting a shilling on 
Again he says that 
But what I 
fecl bound to 
which 


the ship’s run, he has given me no answer. 
Jecherous talk is always sinful. 
asked him was whether he would therefore 
condemn a told a witty story 
slightly broad, er whether he would say that even a strict 


Again agreed. 


man who Was very 
moralist necd not be too strict but might plead De minimis 
curat lex. This again is strictly on all fours with the 
question he put to me. But my question he has not answered. 


I cannot allow him to assert ex cathedra that betting is only 


VOR 


sinful in excess, for that is the whole question at issue between 
us, and must therefore be seitled by argument, not by bare 
assertion. I confess that I cannot reconcile the rest of his 
Ietter with his belicf that betting is not, except in excess, 
wrong. It is “an evil”’; it is ** the source of widely spread 
demoralization ” ; it has *“* become a gigantic national evil.” 
Yet in Dr. Welldon’s view it is not morally wrong. 
g ich a view be reconciled with any belief in the existence ot 
such a thing as social duty ? I believe that the confusion in 
Dr. Welldon’s mind (if I may suggest that there can be 
confusion in the mind of one at whose feet I have becn proud 


Ilow can 


to sit on many occasions, and from whom I have learned so 
much) is due to the ambiguity of the word “ drinking.” It 
would be an excellent thing, Sir, if you would refuse to print 
the word in your columns, but would insist on correspondents 
saying which they mean, drunkenness, or the use of alcoholic 
liquors in moderation. Scores of false analogies would imme- 
diately be exposed. 

Dr. Welldon says that if I, and those who agree with me, 
neither accept nor suggest any measures to be taken against 
the evil of gambling we must bear the responsibility for the 
resulting evils. This, of course, is merely the old familiar 
saying “* Something must be done.” But if I may trust either 
my experience, or my reading of history, I should say that more 
fatal actions had been inspired by the belief that ** something 
must be done” than by all other beliefs that men have ever 
entertained. Much better do nothing than do harm. But I do 
suggest something, and that is the steady co-operation of all 
men of good will to produce a more healthy public opinion. 
It is a commonplace of social science that the first step toward 
the cure of any social evil is the arousing of the public con- 
science in the matter. It is not the slightest use Dr. Welldoa 
saying that this has been tried and failed. It has not been 
tried, and so cannot have failed. In how many public schools 
was anything said 0° the moral evils of gambling during 1925? 
Ifow many of your readers have ever, in the whole course of 
their lives, heard a sermon on the subject? How many 
Members of Parliament and other men in high position have, 
since the Commission of 1923, publicly declared that the 
gambling spirit is an excellent thing and has made England 
what she is? How many clergy, Bishops, Deans, Canons, and 
ethers in responsible positions, say constantly that of course 
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there is no harm in it if a man can afford it and knows when 
to stop? What is the influence of the Press? How many 
evening papers live on it, and so carefully exclude anything 
that can be said against it? Into how many morning 
dailies is it possible to get anything cifective against this 
monstrous social evil? We are to-day in the position with 
regard to betting that we were with regard to negro slavery 
when Clarkson first wrote his essay ; or as we were with regard 
to drinking when Sir Robert Walpole made his son drunk 
that he might not be unfilially sober when his father was 
drunk. We have to create a public opinion. It ean be done. 
It must be done. I want to see the Spectator helping in this 
great and sorely needed crusade. To tax betting, and so 
to create a great vested interest, would throw us back perhaps 
for three generations.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Perer Green. 
St. Philip's Clergy House, 6 Encombe Place, Salford, 
Manchester. 
THE OSTEOPATHS 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Sin,— In defending the General Medical Council's attitude 
towards the osteopath, Dr. Graham Little, M.P., descends to 
a@ childish level of argument. His effort, in his latest Ictter, 
to disparage osteopathy and to discredit its practitioners 
ean excite only amusement in view of his admission that 
the medical schools in this country contemplate a belated 
recognition of its principles to the extent of giving an 
additional course in manipulative surgery to their graduates. 
If osteopathy were the negligible thing Dr. Little represents 
it to be, why should he grudgingly coneede that osteopatis 
might be employed in an auxiliary capacity, under medical 
supervision ? Evidently he cannot escape from an uncasy 
feeling that “there’s something in it.” 

Having thus given away part of the case he endeavours to 
sustain, Dr. Little proceeds to reveal that the real ground of 
objection taken by the orthodox medical profession is that 
osteopaths claim to practise not a mere auxiliary form of 
treatment but a separate, complete, and independent system. 
We have the effrontery to suggest that osteopathy is entitled 
to the same opportunity of developing its principles and 
characteristic technique as ordinary medicine enjoys under 
the existing law. This is more than Dr. Little can bear. 
He therefore invokes the classic argument, ** Can any good 
thing come out of Nazarcth?” Because Kirksville, the 
parent school of osteopathy in the United States, happens 
to be a small city in a frontier State—though it is not so small 
as Longman’s Gazetteer states it to be—and was chosen by 
Dr. Andrew Still as a place of residence when he decided, 
after practising orthodox medicine for forty years, to devote 
the remainder of his life to the study and practice of osteo- 
pathy, Dr. Little pours scorn upon the system. As well 
might he ridicule clinical research because Sir James Mackenzie 
founded his Institute for Clinical Research at St. Andrews, 
a small place with a few thousand inhabitants. But if size 
and numbers are arguments that Dr. Little respects, he will 
doubtless be impressed by the fact that the A. T. Still Research 
Institute is located at Chieago, a city of two-and-threequarter 
million people. 

Dr. Little misses the whole point of the comparison between 
the course of training given in the ordinary medical schools 
of the United States and that given in the osteopathic schools. 
He thinks the comparison is irrelevant: but I venture to 
suggest that it is not irrelevant to point out that the duration 
of the osteopathic course is longer than that of the course 
in the best medical schools of America. Whereas the average 
duration of the course in eight of the first-class medical 
schools is 4,867 hours, in Kirksville the eourse occupies 4,110 
hours. Probably American medical men will appreciate 
as highly as I do the charming insularity of Dr. Little's 
opinion of the course of training in the best medical schools 
of America. But as he is determined to disparage the training 
of the osteopath he is obliged to east reflection upon the 
training of the ordinary medical practitioner in America 
when the comparison is shown to be advantageous to the 
osteopath ; if the comparison went the other way, Dr. Little 
would not have to violate international courtesy to the 


extent of suggesting that the American medical man is not 
so well educated as his British brother. 
As a matter of fact Dr. Little is inaccurate in saying that 


the course of study in the osteopathic schools occupies “ at 
the highest computation” no mere than three years. The 
rule is four years, and in most cases students are required ty 
have given at least one year to the study of the sciences, 
physics, chemistry, and biology. This is the case, for example, 
at the osteopathic college in Philadelphia 
able size, which I name in preference to Kirksville in deference 
to Dr. Little’s feeling that sound learning cannot flourish jy 
small comnvnities. I cannot believe, however, that Dry. 
Little expects your readers tu take seriously this question of 
the duration of medical education, for on the quantitatiye 
basis it leads to the conclusion that the medical 
is better educated than the French, but not so well educated 
as the German, and all are inferior to the 

It puzzles me to understand why Dr. Little should spend 
so much time in controversy upon this question of giving 
osteopathy a legal status in this country. If he is sincere! 
anxious to protect the public, to maintain the standards of 
medical practice, to stop the propaganda and_ publicity 
carried on by osteopaths, and to check the activities of the 
chiropractor, bonesetter, and other irregular practitioners, 
quacks, and charlatans, his course is clear: he should support 
our claim for the establishment of an Osteopathic Board to 
regulate the practice of osteopathy, to prescribe its standards 
of training and professional competence, and to sce that 
none but qualified practitioners are permitted to call them- 
selves doctors or osteopaths. In opposing our proposal Dr, 
Little and other apologists for the G.M.C. actually perpetuate 
the evils about which they complain. ‘They leave the door 
open for every sort of irregular and incompetent person to 
fasten parasitically upon the science and art of healing. Th, 
measure we propose is the only one, as fur as I can see, that 
will accomplish the end we have in view. Certainly th: 
present policy of the G.M.C, will not serve to remove the 
admitted evils about which he and we alike complain.— |} 
am, Sir, &e., 

Wi.rrip A. Srreerer, D.O., Kirksville and Boston. 

[We regret that we cannot continue this correspondence.-- 

Ep. Spectator.] 


A RACIAL DANGER 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrarvor.] 

Sir,— It is hardly likely that Mr. Harold Cox can have for- 
gotten, in writing on such an important subject as sterilization, 
that some mentally defective children are the offspring of 
perfectly normal parents, for such is well known. ‘The point 
is that we have to deal with mental defectives who, on reach pe 
maturity, can propagate their kind, and they are most prolnic. 
All who study the subject know of the enormous influence 
of heredity ; according to some, two-thirds of all feebic- 
mindedness are due to that cause. The question is: What 
is the best means of arresting the great increase in the number 
of mental defectives? Mr. Parry considers that segregation 
is better than sterilization. Those who have considered the 
matter will agree with him, that is to say, if segregation cain 
be thorough and efficient. My contention is that segregation 
for all is, at present, impossible. In the last Report of the 
Board of Control, attention is drawn to the fact that there 
are many hundreds of urgent cases of mental defectives for 
whom no vacancies in existing institutions are available. 
This means degradation, crime, pauperism and disease, with 
the expense to the community attendant on these conditions. 
It is from these that danger arises. 

Sterilization, in my opinion, is the only radical treatment 
to secure diminution in the number of mental defectives. A 
large majority of experienced witnesses at the Royal Com- 
mission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded held 
the opinion that, in view of the evidence concerning fertility, 
the prevention of mentally defective persons from becoming 
parents would tend largely to diminish the number of such 
persons in the population. 

With reference to the remarks of Mr. Parry, I may say: 
(1) The risk of the operation, according to modern methods, 
is infinitesimal, but even vaccination, inoculation against 
typhoid, &c., cause slight risk. (2) Sexual capacity remains, 
and proves the humanity of the operation, for it is not intence?l 
to interfere with the ordinary life of the individual. 
(3) Sterilization does not improve the mental condition ; 
although in 236 operations it was followed by no unfavourable 
symptoms, and improvement in the mental condition was 
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shserved in some. (4) Mr. Parry states that “* Where st« riliza- 
tion has been tried, it has been a complete failure, and has 
been abandoned.” This is an important statement ; ; I 
know of no authority for it. In nine States of America 
sterilization is still in force. In 1922 the law had been carried 
out in over 3,000 cases, of which over 2,500 had been operated 
on in the State of California. 

Sterilization will have no effect on promiscuous intercourse 
or venereal disease, except that it will stop the birth of illegiti- 
mate children who become a burden te the State. Inciden- 
tally it may be noted that the expenditure on the maintenance, 
supervision and treatment of mental patients for the financial 
vear ending in 1924 amounted to nearly seven millions. 

In dealing with this subject, sentiment must be put aside, 
and only that considered which is for the benefit of the State 
and the future good of our race.-I am, Sir, &e., 

M. D. 


The Athenaeum. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraxror.] 
Sin, At first sight the slogan, ‘‘ Buy British Goods,” would 
appear to be a defensive movement against the inroads of 
American products in this country—-and if this contention is 
true, there is Napoleon’s maxim, “ Attack is the best method 
of defence ” in support of the American business man’s letter, 
There is, however, the point of view expressed by * putting 
pne’s house in order,” which has been necessary after the long 
period of depression following the late War. Is it unscund to 
ttilize a period of reconstruction of home markets before 
aunching out on the overseas markets ? Is it safe to assume— 
as we are only at the very beginning of a trade revival—that 
Srilish concentration on its home markets is anything more 
than a “ try-out” preliminary to invading the U.S.A. ? The 
depression, sso, has made caution a vital necessity in 
modern business -—a caution not to be thrown to the winds 


long 
without very good economic reasons. 

It might be more accurate to compare British activity in 
America do-daey with American activity in Britain some tivo or 
revival of trade in U.S. preceded ours 


mirce years ago, a5 Uh 
ver here. 

lowever. that sums up almost all that can be said on behalf 
ifthe British manufacturer, and [ consider that the American’s 
letter will prove thoroughly justified if some immediate move 
is not made on this side to capture the American market. Tfis 
ontention as to the opportunities in American markets for 
British goods do not admit of contradiction, and if his letter and 
the support of the Spectator can expedite the wholesale awaken- 
ing of British interest in foreign markets, it cannot fail to do 
wood. am, Sir, &c., 

A. J. Greenty, Managing Director. 

Greenly’s, Lid., National Advertising, 

5 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


| To the Editor of the Sevcrstor.] 

Sin, -L have been particularly interested in your leading 
hick this week on the subject of * Buy British Goods.” 
Your American correspondent is certainly illuminating ! 
I have just returned from the United States, and can thor- 
ughly appreciate his point of view. Almost everything is 
possible in Ameriea, but even in America it is impossible to 
buy British goods if the British manufacturer does not send 
his goods there for distribution and sale. 

Perhaps, as vour correspondent says, “ the English people 
are tired.” May I suggest that any tired manufacturer will do 
well to take the first available boat to .\merica, and on arrival 
Visit the manufacturers and merchants engaged in a similar 
business to his own? fe will receive every courtesy and learn 
many things, but what will impress him most will be the 
fact that in the United States ail the action is not left to the 
buyer : most of it is provided by the seller. Until such time 
iS British manufacturers awake from their lethargy and act 
rather than talk. we may expect to see the pages of British 
periodicals filled with advertisements of American goods, 
White British manufacturers neglect the American market. 
This state of affairs is the more deplorable in view of the fact 
that the term * British Made “ carries considerable weight in 
the United States, and the American Publie would in many 


cases prefer British goods, were they available, to their Ameri- 
can counterparts.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
G. Vernon & Sons, Lrp. 
C. HaArotp VERNON, 
Managing Director. 
838 Iolborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


THE P.O. TELEPHONE CABLES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—-The P.O, Telephone Department are laying an under- 
ground cable or line close to my house. I notice that the 
circular crates which (I suppose) contain the cable or line, 
are marked “ Pirelli General.” I believe “ Pirelli” is an 
Italian firm, yet nearly every letter I receive bears the post- 
mark, “ Buy British Goods ” or “ British goods are the best.” 
What is the explanation ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kingsley Windmill, Cheshire. Ii. Pency Morrimer. 


MR. BALDWIN AND THE CLASSICS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraronr.] 
Sin,— May I, in all humility, commend to the attention of 
your readers one aspect of the subject so admirably handled 
by the Prime Minister—I mean the study of the Classics in 
later life? I count it among the best of God’s gifts that I have 
been able, like Browning, to return to Greek ard Latin in my 
closing years. On Sundays I give my free time to the Classics, 
and pass a couple of hours or more with them—a recreation 
and companionship worthy of the day. Then I tread again the 
familiar fields, and if I sometimes limp a little, why there is 
Locb—whose name be blessed for evermere—to lend a 
steadving hand. May I give just one hint besides? Always 
keep a volume or two within arm’s reach when you are 
sinoking an idle cigarette before your study fire. 

It is indeed true, as Stevenson says, that to the Englishman 
who holds communion with those august and severe masters 
of the mind, there come not so much visions of the Sabine 
hills er the forests of Iktna or the bay of Salamis, as memories 
of English names and places and of the haunts of his own boy- 
hood, Tor the Spirit of the Classics has passed into the 
blocd of the race. In the golden days, whatever we thought 
of them, they filled a large are in our horizon. We 
read them at school and we read them at College : we got them 
by heart: we learned to seize and keep the haunting epithet 
and the unforgettable or untransmittable phrase: we copied 
them in our own ambitious periods and flamboyant verse, and 
were highly pleased. And now the old lines come back to us 
with all their charm, and with something in them besides, 
which was not there then. Or is it perhaps something in 
ourselves which the years and the spirits of the great past 
have wrought and sct there, so that we see life with diffcrent 
eyes, and all its lines are softer and its colours more subdued, 
and there are undertones in the air, which we never caught 
before 2? However that may be, to the man who comes back 
to them, when his day is drawing in, the kings of thought 
tower up like the giants of the Oberland in the evening sky, 
and he understands now, if he never did before, what it has 
meant to him that he was once for all and at a price made free 
of the Court of the Immortals.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hadidiscoe Rectory, Norwich. Norton G. Lawson. 


ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Captain J. W. Dixon, who writes a letter to you in your 
issue of January 9th, no doubt is admirable in his own profes- 
sion. But he does not shine in the unaccustomed field of 
literary criticism. ‘* Personally I believe ” (he writes to you) 
* the book England's Green and Pleasant Land, to be a compo- 
site production, the authors being a small section of the 
Liberal Party.” Your correspondent has evidently never 
heard of “ Q’s” remark that people who think a ballad can 
be made by a public meeting should call a public meeting and 
try. Weare sorry to intercept a bouquct to even the smallest 
section of the Liberal Pat ty, but the book has had no abnormal 
birth. We have, of course, correctly described its authorship. 
What we wrote was that it is “* the work of a skilled writer who 
knows our rural civilization through and through.’—I am, 
Sir, &e., JONATHAN Cary, 
50 Bedford Square, London, W Ge de 
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THE BIRMINGHAM STIRS 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 


Srr,— The attitude of Gallio towards religious controversy has 
a natural attraction for educated people ; and politicians are 
unwilling to burn their fingers by intervening in Ecclesiastical 
disputes. But there are two points which persons so minded 
will do well to remember : (1) The root and branch transforma- 
tion of the Church of England which will be brought about by 
the Revision of the Prayer-Book in a sense satisfactory to 
Anglo-Catholics ; and (2) the avowed intolerance of the 
Anglo-Catholic theory of religion :— 

“It is sheer nonsense to pretend that the two parties can be 
reconciled. Let us be realists. When the Catholic influence 
prevails in the Church, there will be no toleration for Modernists, 
and the extreme Evangelical will be far happier with his Free 
Church brethren.”’-—Church Times, July Mth, 1924. 

Whether these results are desirable or the reverse is matter of 
opinion. That they are part and parcel of the Anglo-Catholic 
programmne is matter of fact.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED FAWKES. 

The Vicarage, Ashby St. Ledgers, Rugby. 


THE HOMECROFTING SCHEME 

[To the Editor of the Svecrator.] 
Sin, —If I could be sure of not conveying a false impression 
to them, and setting them al! thinking we are further on than 
we are, I wish I might at this stage circulate a few inquiries 
among your readers, that having given so generously of their 
means to the support of a tlomecroft experiment, they may 
also, if they will, give of their experience to help us in setting 
owt things in the best possible order. Although more of the 
following information is yet wanted, it will be wanted all of a 
rush very shortly, if the Gods are propitious. And we want, 
in an experimental venture, as nearly as possible, to know 
everything about everything, so that decisions and choices 
may be the wisest possible at as many points as possible. So, 
would anyone with intimate experience or technical knowledge, 
and who is disposed to help, kindly either write me the follow. 
ing information, or put me on the track of finding the best 
known to them on the subject ? 

(1) The merits and demerits of the rotatory cultivator as a 
substitute for the plough. We have been attracted by some 
makes of these, especially as we may shortly want to break 
up a whole large grass field into a fine tilth, as nearly as possible 
in a moment of time. 

(2) Has anyone tried whether a pair of milk-goats can be 
really happy exclusively stall-fed ? 

(3) Can anyone design me the cheapest possible combined 
fowl-coop (size to supply the family eggs, intensive method), 
goat stable (two goats), rabbit hutch and small tool shed, 
that men could erect themselves ? Hither a single set for one 
Homecroft, or a double sect which could be-straddle the march- 
fence and serve two. 

(4) I should be grateful for really good, brief pamphlets or 
booklets (Board of Agriculture or other), for distribution 
among our Ilomecrofters on any of the following eight points ; 
(a) Fruit-bottling and preserving: (+) on how to work an 
allotment ; (c) on goats ; (d) on rabbits ; (e) on fowls ; (f) on 
how to keep a family pig on really sanitary lines, and on the 
Jaw of the subject; (g) something really brief and practical 
on pests which would be applicable to Gloucestershire ; and, 
lastly, () if there be such a thing, some printed words on 
sanitation that will tell men —simple, uneducated men — just 
how, without offence, to obey ileaven’s law and return to the 
soil that which came out of it.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

J. W. Scorr. 

University College, Cardiff. 


A CORRECTION 
{To the Editor of the Svecravor.| 
Sir, - My letter is last week's Spectator contains two errors. 
The President of the Educational Facilities Association is 
now Lord Birkenhead; the term subscription is £1, not 
£1 9s.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Jdoun Ross, 


2 Whitehall Court, SW. 





EXTRACTS 


Tuk Tacna-AricA Dispure.— Mr. Oscar V. Salomon 


FROM LETTERS 


(Consul-General in London for Peru) writes: “ The 
whole trouble is rooted in the unjust, immoral apq 
illegal rapacity of Chile, who, covetous of  Pery’s 
rich nitrate territory of Tarapaca, long and secretly pre. 
pared and then suddenly plunged Peru, without warning, 
into the throes of a sanguinary war of conquest. The result 
was the confiscation of the greedily desired Tarapaca, and the 
occupation of Tacna and Arica. By the Treaty of Aneép, 
1884, Chile pledged her honour to vacate these territories jp 
1894. By every conceivable pretext that ingenuity and eraft 
eould devise, however, she has evaded the restoration of 
these provinces to Peru, always promising and never perform. 
ing, while to-day her tactics, conceived for the set purpose of 
avoiding a Plebiscite, are plain for all the world to see. Let 
her evacuate Tacna and Arica, and there is hope for the 
renewal of international friendship: let her retain them, and 
all such hope dies.” 

An INDIAN Sanpnurst.—Mr. Basil P. Howell writes:;— 
“Sir George MacMunn in his article on “ An Indian Sand. 
hurst,”’ does not detail the disabilities of Indians in the Army, 
Indians are not admitted into the Tank Corps or Armoured 
Car Companies. In the Artillery, Indians are not admitted 
as gunners in the Royal Horse Artillery, or Field Artillery, 
or in the Medium Artillery, and it was not until 1918 that 
they were cligible for any of the King’s Commissions. There 
are no Indian ofiicers either in the Headquarters or in th 
Staff of Commands, where they are employed in only the 
clerical and other inferior posts. As to the plea that Indians 
have yet to prove their capacity for leadership, this may 
apply (although there is very little foundation for the state- 
ment) to the combatant services, but it is diilicult to imagine 
what answer can be given to the Indian claims to enter the 
Commissioned Ranks of the Ancillary Services such as Supply, 
Transport, etc. From the financial point of view alone a 
change will undoubtedly have to be made in our present 
Military Policy in India. Indians will not tolerate much 
longer an expenditure upon the defence of the country whieh 
amounts to about sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. of the net 
expenditure of the Central Government. “ The Light Units 
Scheme,” which has conimmended itself to no one in India, is 
unpopular among Indian oflicers, the main reason being that it 
deprives them of association with the British, and, particularly, 
bars their promotion.” 


POETRY 
MY PROUD DARK-EYED 


(To the air of ** Castle O' Neill.”) 


SAILOR 


My brave boy is far from me, 
Oh, my sorrow, on a strange, distant shore— 
My proud, dark-eyed sailor, 
When shall I see him once more ? 
With heart near to the breaking, 
In the harvest field lonesome I bind. 
It is alone I'm hay-making, 
When each girl has her boy close and kind. 


Ah, heavy the steps I take, 

As to Chapel on the Sunday I walk, 
Since he’s not to meet me, 

With his fond looks and low, tender talk ; 
While my rose-tree richly flowering, 

Whose blossom he plucked for my breast, 
Its petals sadly is showering, 

At the long, bitter blast from the West. 


But deep down within my heart, 

There's a dear hope we'll be meeting next spring, 
My proud, dark-eyed sailor ! 

And our marriage bells sweetly shall ring ; 
Till beside you walking, high-headed, 

Under Castle O'Neill's shining towers, 
Upon your arm, when we're wedded, 

We'll pass through a pelting of flowers. 


ALFRED PercrevaL Graves. 
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ENGLISH JUDGES 


By the Rt. Hon. The 
ll. 25s. net.) 


A BOOK OF THE 


FOURTEEN 
Fourteen English Judges. Earl of Birken- 
head, P.C., D.L.  ( 
THOUGH there are a number of good things in Lord Birken- 
head’s book, and though nothing could be more attractive 
er se than a study of fourteen great judges by a great lawyer, 
whole, the volume is a 
their general ability, 


i : 
Lam bound to confess that, taken as a 


distinct disappointment. In spite of 
legal acumen and grim touches of sardonic humour, it cannot 
be said that any one of the fourteen studies is really adequate. 
Still less could it truthfully be said that any one of them is a 
work of art. 
superficial in the treatment in almost every case. 
of short studies of great themes or great people is, no doubt, 
a very diflicult business and requires the genius of a Halifax 
or a Saint-Simon, a Sainte-Beuve or a Froude. Though 
Lord Birkenhead could not be expected to come up to this 
standard, he might surely have been a little less amateurish 


There is something perfunctory, hurried and 
The writing 


than he has been. 

The least successful study in the book is unfortunately the 
one chosen to come first-——that on Bacon. One could set forth 
a whole catalogue of important points, political, literary, and 
philosophical that have been missed. For example, when one 
turas to find out what Lord Birkenhead has to say on that 
wonderful, if sinister piece of political philosophy and high 
literature, the tract entitled Considerations on a War with 
Spain, one’s arm embraces the empty air. Yet here was a 
theme on which it would have been particularly interesting to 
hear the opinion of a man who, as was Bacon, is “ a politic 
advocate, a distinguished Lord 
The sardonic handling 


man,” as well as a great 
Chancellor and a successful legislator. 
in Bacon's tract of the problems of Peace, War, and Foreign 
Policy generally is worthy of Machiavelli, and the whole is 
illuminated by a beauty and poignancy of style which make it 
one of the most memorable of the prose treasures of the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. Again, the great struggle 
between Coke and Bacon is not touched with the sympathy 
There is still less discernment in the case of 
The writing of this particular 


of comprehension. 
Bacon's desertion of Essex. 
often careless. 
objection. But Lord Birkenhead is often too free and casy. 
His is a freedom and ease based upon his evident contempt for 


To colloquialisms one can have no 


essaVv is 


his readers rather than on a desire to escape the accusation 
of conventionality. I gladiy admit, however, that in almost 
all these studies, Lord Birkenhead is generally on sure ground 
when he is discussing a legal point, especiaily if it invoives 
cousiderations. For example, his of 
towards our political system gives us a 


constitutional précis 
attitude 
half-page of really good writing. 

The essay on Bacon's great rival, Lord Chief Justice Coke, 
contains some quite brilliant reflections on constitutional issues, 
but in other instances many matters of great interest are 
ignored. Lord Birkenhead praises the “ Institutes” and 
* Reports,” but he forgets—-and such forgetfulness is a real 
blemish—-to note the great beauty of Coke's literary style when, 
as in his Prefaces and Introductions, he deals with abstract 
questions. Coke's eulogy on the Naval Power of England, 
and the Might, Majesty and Dominion of Her Fleets, is a 
deeply moving piece of declamatory eloquence. Again, Coke 
shows himself by many cxamples in the ** Reports ” to have 
had an instinet for concise narration that might have made 
him a great writer of short stories had his feet strayed into 


Bacon's 


Fiction rather than into the Law. 

But. though there are these omissions, one is grateful to 
Lord Birkenhead for setting out in full 
printed at the end of ** Tyrringham’s Case.” 


Coke’s comments 
It is an excellent 


example of the working of Coke’s mind and of his use of 


language in the more pedestrian part of his work. Delightful 
is the paragraph which begins ‘** The Common Law prefers 
arable land before all other, and therefore for its dignity it 
ought to be named ina praecipe before meadow, pasture, wood 
or any other soil.” There is a Virgilian touch here, as also in 
his list of the six inconveniences that come by the * subver- 
sion,” or conversion, of arable land into pasture. In it Coke, 


great Liberal though he was at the end of his life, actually 
manages to bring in the injurics done to the Established 
Church by ceasing to plough. 

Surely something less jejune than Lord Birkenhead’s com- 
ments inthe present volume, should have been offered in regard 
to Coke's speeches in Parliament after he had left the Bench 
and was leading the Radical Opposition. 
Magna Charta and the Sovereignty of Parliament made during 
a debate in the Commons is one of the most poignant of Con- 


Ilis aphorism on 


stitutional asides ever delivered. 
As one might imagine. Judge Jeffreys, with his youth, his 
dandified airs, his great legal knowledge, his brutality of lan- 


t 


guage and his pseudo-worldly wisdom, proves attractive to 


Lord Birkenhead, and an able, if not very successful, attempt 


is made to whitewash or partially to whitewash the legal 
bravo of James ITI. 
Amusing after its fashion is the airy way in which Lord 





Birkenhead half apologizes for the Bloody Assizes. The execu- 
tions, he tells us, were not so many as imagined. Six towns 
were visited at this assize and one thousand three hundred 
and cighty-one persens were convicted or pleaded guilty. The 
actual number of executions is not known, but a hundred and 
fifty is, we are told, probably an overestimate. ‘Then comes 
a characteristic aside: ** Sparing the lives of the others was 
not really mercy.” It was better, it 
executed in Somerset, Dorset, or Wiltshire than to be sold into 
servitude in the West Indies and the American plantations. 
The men on whom this fate fell, no doubt 
truly, underwent “hardships and privations which would 
make hanging seem almost humane.” 


is suggested, to be 


we are assured, 


That Jeffreys was beautiful to look at we know from the 
picture in the National Portrait Gallery. That he had a 
certain elegance of mind and that his judgments on non- 
political questions inspired confidence we know from such 
evidence as the musical comedy dispute between the Inner 
and Middle Temples known as ** The Battle of the Organs.” 
Still, taken asa whole, the man was brutal and time-serving and 
He became, 


prostituted his great talents to his advancement. 
as soon as he advanced enough in the law to be tempted, that 
most horrible of all things, a Courtier judge. Perhaps the best 
excuse that can be made for his blood-thirstiness is to be found 
in his own words. When he was dying in the Tower he com- 
plained of being called the bloody Judge. “I half 
Evelyn, as is noted in 


was not 
bloody enough for him who sent me.” 
the book before me, said of Jeffreys on his becoming Lord 
Chancellor: * Ife is of an assured and undaunted spirit, and 
has served the Court the hardiest 
IIe nature cruel and a the Court.” 
Evelyn was a confirmed Tory and Royalist, Jeffreys was more 


than he could stomach. 


interest on all occasions, 


is of slave of Though 


I have dwelt too long upon the earlier of the fourteen judges 
to allow me to speak of the portraits of the eighteenth century 
Ifardwicke, Mansfield and Blackstone, and must pass 


group 
on to moderns. It is when dealing with the great Victorians 
that Lord Birkenhead is happiest. The study of Lord 


Westbury might no doubt have shown more delicacy of phrase, 
more insight and more humour; but, nevertheless, it is one 
of the best studies in the volume. 
which he summarizes the great fight between Gladstone and 
Bethell over the Divorce Act: 

“The Bill introducing judi ial divoree 
in which Bethell revelled. 
mising attitude inflamed opponents, 
marked by fierce and turbulent speeches. Gladstone led the oppo- 
sition, and was cut to the quick by the Attorney-General’s accusation 
of insincerity. He retorted that Bethell was but a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water for the Cabinet, and showed his wound by 


H{ere is the passage in 


torms of Oppo- 
His bitter tongue and uncoinpro- 
and the passage of the bill was 


aroused 


sition, 


referring to ‘the accusations of insincerity which have not only 
proceeded from his mouth, but gieamed from those eloquent eyes 
of §his.”’ 


The account of Westbury’s fall is distinctly inadequate, as is 
also the story of the Essays and Reviews Case. His judgment 


there was said by the wits to have taken away from 
orthodox members of the Church of England * their last hopes 
of eternal damnation.” It was of this case that it was 


said that Westbury had * dismissed Hell with costs !” 

A number of Westbury’s good things are quoted, though 
For example, I miss that desperate saving 
of Westbury’s to his pupils : ** Never make a mistake in logic. 
I The facts remain at your disposal.” 
At a 


not the best of all. 


It is sure to be found out, 


Another example shows his amazine effronteryv. coli- 
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sultation his junior was trying to explain to him the difficult 
points in a brief which he had not read. Westbury cut him 
short by declaring that there was really only one difficulty 
before them. That was * the incompetence of the Tribunal.” 
J. Sr. Lok SrRactity. 


NEWS OF THE COMPETITIONS 
The Editor has offered two prizes of £5 each, the first for a 


prose or sixty lines of verse, the second for a new * Biography 
for Beginners,” after the established model. The reports on the 
competition will be published in next weel’s SeecTATOR. 


Tne Tales for Children have made most attractive reading ; 
but there is not much to be said of them before the final 
report. Most of the entries would be spoiled by being 
summarized ; so much of their charm is in the manner of 
their telling. We will leave further discussion till next 
week, and say only that the younger children seem to have 
been best served. 

But the second competition offers almost too wide an oppor- 
tunity for quotation. One man’s humour, we know, is another 
man’s poison. Our aim for the present, therefore, shall be 
to quote as many entries as we can, and to avoid giving any 
judgment at all. Indeed, we are so anxious to renounce 
our responsibility that we have determined upon a scheme 
to save us from all objections and protests against the award. 
But this shall be made public in its proper time. 

Philosophers and priests have been the main subjects of 
humour; politicians have not been unregarded, but they 
seem, somehow, not quite so vulnerable as the others, 
Perhaps we have grown too gentle with our contemporarics, 
while the statesmen of other ages no Jonger interest us very 
closely. But it seems more likely that high pretensions 
to abstract knowledge act as a challenge to us now and we 
fecl, good humouredly enough, that the bubble must be 
pricked. However that may be, the great philosophers are 
most irreverently treated :— 





































R4EXE DESCARTES, 
The philosopher Descartes 
Said, for his part, 
Ho based his hopes for Salvation 
On ratiocination. 
Corin D. B. Enis, 
Davip Heme. 
Said the ptical David Hume, 
* Causal connection IT wi/l not a=siine.” 
So why he wrote histery 


a 
S$ aQiunvstery. 


ARTHUR SeHoveNrAUCER, 
The philosophic Schopenhauer, 
A inan of penetrating mental power, 
Found nothing in tife’s phene Leva 
But ° Parerga and Parelipomena.” 
W. Jouxson, 
We have previously quoted two cnirvies on the clergy ; 


and one we will hold over for next week. Vor the rest of 
our space we will quote without classification. 


Mancus Tuxiuius Cicero, 
a 
Pilly 
Coutrived to sully 
In more than one oration 
Catiline’s reputat’on, 


Mipprervon Meunrny. 
John Middleton Murry 
Dissected his soul in a hurry, 
And displayed the resulting cross-sections of himself i%j 
The Adclphi. 


Ri AP. 
Sin Owen Seaman. 
Sir Owen Scaman 
At making verses is the very Demon 
In this or any other metre— 
Only much nmcater. 
Co %, 


Ecriiprs. 
Euripides 


Made a collection of fleas, 
But could not be induced to sh it, 
Deoining the hobby derogatory iv a poct. 


new Tule for Children in not more than six hundred words of 


——___ 
——— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


The Book of the Red Deer and Empire Big Game (Simpkin 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co.) is a profusely illustrated 
and well-produced volume written by men with persong 
experience of sport in various parts of the Empire. Genery 
Woodyatt’s account of ringing tigers in the jungles of Nepal, 
and Mr. Gunn’s article on the sportsman as an Empire-builde 
make one tong for the freedom of the wild spaces of Britaj, 
overseas. The profits from the sale of this volume, which i 
priced at 2 guineas, will be given to the Blighty Scheme fy 
Disabled Men. 
* * * * 

Mr. Guthrie Smith writes interestingly on the habits y 
birds in New Zealand in Bird Life on Island and Shore (Black. 
wood, 25s.). Of the nest of a Saddleback that he obseryeg. 
he says: “... the hen was so wrapt in the cestasy of 
brooding that she allowed me to lift the kit from its nail any 
carry her forth still sitting to show to my companions. §} 
appeared perfectly unconcerned, her plumage fluffed out 
the utmost, her side feathers made to cover completely th 
outer margin of the nest. It was a critical period when tly 
greatest warmth was required. The beak of one chick alread 
protruded from the shell; the second egg was chipped. Up. 
alarmed, she was returned to her comfortable quarters.” 4 
pleasant book, accurate in observation and vivid in description 

* * * % 

Dr. Haden Guest has compiled an authoritative work on 
The New Russia (Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) which merits 4 
Jonger notice than ean be given here. From the shadow 
the Great Wall of China Mr. Putnam Weale writes topical 
and in his usual easy style of the problems of the Pacifie, 
(Why China Sees Red. Macmillan. 12s.) Excellent illus. 
trations and a clear narrative of the recent events jr 
Peking, which have done somuch to shape history, make this a 
book that no one interested in the Far East should miss. 

* BS * * 

Anything that Professor J. Arthur Thomson writes is sure 
of a good publie, and in The Gospel of Evolution (Newnes. 
2s.) he sets out to prove the always interesting theory that 
* our afliliation with the beasts helps to bring us on to th 
side of the angels.” The story of organic evolution, says 
Professor Thomson, brings good tidings to Man. — For millions 
of years there has been an advancement of life, a growing 
emancipation of the psyche. Why should this stop? Th 
momentum of organic evolution is with and in Man at his best. 
So few scientists are also able writers that we welcome works 
Jike this, wherein the mysteries of life and nature are stated 
in phrases which can be digested by the average reader 
For human nature being as it is, we cannot all be expected to 
drink of evolution at its fountain head. Professor Thomson's 
rippling phrases will appeal to every taste, anc {disseminat 
much real knowledge. 

it * * * 

Krom her home in British Columbia  E. Barrington” has 
published another historical romance (Glorious .Apollo. array. 
7s. 6d.), which is longer than The Divine Lady, but on th 
same plan. The subject-matter, however, hardly comes up 
to the author's ornate style. Byron remains to many 4 
ead, whatever they think of him as a poet. More, the caus 
that led to his separation from Anne Byron, and that led her 
to keep closed her determined little mouth through long years 
of misunderstanding and mental torture, is a subject so dis- 
tasteful that the whole book suffers by it. In spite of the 
brilliancy and dramatic quality of much of the writing, the 
reader is haunted by the suspicion of the foulness of Byron's 
relations with his half-sister, even under his wife's roof. 
Probably, however, the book will be a ‘best: seller,” for the 
“beautiful pale face ~ of Byron, the mad passion of Caroline 
Lamb, the strange and eynical courtship of Miss Metealfe, and 
the astounding amours attributed to Augusta Leigh make @ 
medley of intrigue that the public will not resist. But we 
fect that in the words of Byron's day, a good deal of the 
high-falutin’ about the poet’s woes is “ mere bam,” 

* * * * 

In the review of Tio Vagabonds in Languedoc (John Lane} 
last week the price was incorrectly quoted as 25s. It should 
Izs, 6d, 


have been 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 


The Writings of William Blake. Editedeby Geoffrey Keynes. 
Three vols. (Nonesuch Press. £5 17s. 6d. net.) 

The Paintings of William Bleke. By Darrell Figgis. (Benn. 
£6 6s. net.) 

William Blake. By Ernest H. Short. (Philip Allan. 5s. net.) 


6d. net.) 


By Harold Bruce. (Cape. 12s. 
6d. net.) 


William Blake. 
By Herbert Jenkins. (Jenkins. 3s. 


William Blake. 


Brake receives affection for the simple and free Songs of 
Innocence. Ile receives something like awe for the cloudy 
and enigmatic Prophetic Books. And the two kinds support 
and heighten cach other. It is as though the Prophetic Books 
guaranteed the depth of Blake’s mind and the Songs of Inno- 
cence guaranteed its conereteness. We take the whole of him 
upon trust. On neither score would he be counted a repre- 
sentative great poet; but two halves, we calculate, must 
surely make a whole. 

After this decision, we come upon a still stranger fact. We 
have made out of him a great lyrical poet and a great prophet ; 
but he is more. Ife was both poet and painter ; and here again 
his double reputation quadruples his size. Artists might be 
unaffected by his painting alone: certainly he does not figure 
oreatly in the development ofart. Itis curious, too, that, though 
hewas a precursor of the freedom of the Romantic pocts, he 
contributed very little to the Romantic movement itself. Le 
crossed the path of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and left them 
both astonished and admiring. There are many other small 
contacts upon the fringe of literary society. But he flashed 
and was forgotten. Those meetings set nothing in train. 

Now we see the poet in the painter, and his painting, too, 
There is one slight sign of another 


hecomes all-important. 
ereatness we could claim for him. Ile sang his poems to tunes 
of his own invention, or rather, by his own account, to tunes 
that the angels taught And 
Hallelujahs and songs of joy which appeared to the gentle and 
submissive Catherine, his wife, * truly sublime in music and in 
verse.” Those tunes are lost in the air. Otherwise we might 
have a three-headed Blake, 
The magnification of Blake has come by fits and starts. 
Ilis gospel of revolution —** Damn’ braces: * Bless” relaxes” 
gave him Swinburne for advocate; his symbolism gave him 
Rossettiand Mr. Yeats ; his idealization of children and hatred of 
machinery gave him Mr. Chesterton. Literary historians gape 
to see such cleanliness and purity of phrase, such mobility of 
rhythm. coming trom the most fixed and tawdry period of English 
verse. It is only in our own day that all the threads of Blake's 
To be very precise, it was first in the 


him. when he died he sang 


erandiose as a god. 


fame have been united. 
year 1925 that Blake became established as one of the over- 
whelming figures of English art and literature. The canon of 
his writings was settled by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes. 
from Swedenborg, Lavater, and Sir Joshua Reynolds are 
reprinted in the Nonesuch Blake merely for the sake of the 
marginal notes that Blake hurriedly pencilled. Everything he 
wrote, finished or unfinished, good or bad, is here set down for 
our reference and judgment. And the late Mr. Darrell Figgis 
did elmost as much for his paintings. Mr. Figgis had not 
quite Mr. Keynes's scholarship, and he did not pretend to be 
Still, his book is sizeable enough: it includes 
In addition to this, there 


Passages 


exhaustive. 
a hundred exeellent reproductions. 
were some four or five critical books. It is an apotheosis of 
the utmost magnitude. 

here must be something in the temper of our time to 
explain why Blake’s fame should now reach its culmination. 
It is worthy of notice that none of these later critics can be sus- 
pected of affiliations with mysticism. Mr. Herbert Jenkins once 
asserted that mysticism was neither rare nor wonderful : — 

We are all mystics. We touch wood against the evil chance. 
».. and we change our seats at eards when the luck is out.” 
But alas! Did Mr. Jenkins put Blake's 
dismal regions ? We can take this occasion to complete our 
notice of Mr. Jenkins’ contribution to the literature of Blake. 
Much industry and enthusiasm went into his book. It is 
for Mr. Jenkins made several 


imagination in such 


Valuable to students of Blake : 


additions to our kno vledge of his biography. Hic wave us a 
new document of Blake's trial for treason: he identitied the 
place of Blake's burial in Bunhill Fields. But he had no faculty 
of criticism and his limitations are very evident. 

Perhaps we can discover Blake's chief appeal to modern 
tunes in a remarkable peculiarity of his genius. He was the 


first poet we are acquainted with who cared nothing for commu 
nication and everything for self-expression. It had always 
been taken for granted that the poet himself must attempt to 
The value 
of the poem was not in the original inspiration ; otherwise we 


build a bridge between his idea and his audience. 


should be compelled to give the highest praise to stuttering 
and even to silent poets. Such, indeed, is a modern suggestion ; 
we could draw it as an inference from the works of Signor 
Equally, of course, the value was not in the means 
employed to make the idea explicit. It was rather in the 
and unaccountable fact that one man’s level of con- 
sciousness could be shared by another. The height of concep- 
tion and the degree in which it could be shared were the criteria 
of poetry. 


Croce. 


strange 


Blake wrote immediately from his visions and his physical 
He never obscured he never 
troubled to make it explicit. 
reading we can observe excellently the quick intolerance of 
his mind. He never read to be insiructed ; he took what was 
written in the sense he chose to put upon it, and accepted or 
So Swedenborg writes :— 


what he meant: 
In his marginal notes to his 


reactions. 


rejected it out of hand. 
Nothing doth in general so Man's natural and 
favourite opinions as Truth and... all the grandest and purest 
‘Truths of Heaven must needs s ind perplexing to thu 
natural Man at first View.”’ 
* Lies and Priesteraft,” 
Nature.’ ‘This 


aphorisms and his system of morality. 


contradict 


cin Obscure 


“Truth is 
own 


Blake. 
alfects his 
Mr. Ernest 


who writes a solemn, painstaking account of Blake, is alarmed 


comments 
irresponsibility seriously 


+ 
Short, 


by the dangerous iconoclasm of Biake’s views. Ile urges, in 
apology, that 
* above all, we must rid ourse] i t} veel ! i i l 
what he seemed to prea b.** 

And the sadness is that this apology has too much truth in if. 
There is intellectual diversion in Blake's proverbs, and his 


fury against temperance, restraint, and checks upon impulse 


is large and attractive. It is disitlusioning to observe that he 
never meant his maxims to be 


Mr. Harold Bruce's study is the cleverest of th 


taken seriously. 


It is 


$1. . 
Luree. 


“THE CRIES 
OF LONDON” 


IMPORTANT __ NOTICE, 


Although the final announcement of 











this issue has been made, the edition 
being practically fully subscribed and 
only a few copies remaining for sub- 
scription, the Museum Galleries find it 
necessary to apprise their subscribers 
that the newly discovered “ Pots and 
Pans to Mend,” painted and exhibited 
by Wheatley in 1795, and the variant 
‘Hot Spiced Gingerbread,” 


was 


picture, 

which, it will be remembered, 
exhibited at Wembley by courtesy of 
Siz Otto Beit, are now being engraved, 
making this edition the only authentic 
and complete series that has ever been 


issued. Full particular 
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more than a little affected, and there is too much of the 
confidential conjurer in his style. He has no room, either, for 
clear-cut judgments, and religious visions are wasted upon 
him. Nevertheless, his vitality is obvious, and he constructs 
a few vivid pictures of Blake's life. 


A. P. 


SWEDEN 
By the Rt. 
12s.) 


THE GASCON KING OF 


Bernadotte, Prince and King: 1810-1844. 
Sir Dunbar Plunkett Barton. (Murray. 


] fon. 


In all the history of adventurers, there is nothing more 
amazing than Bernadotte’s transmigration from Gascony 
to Sweden. After reading Sir Dunbar Barton's admirable 
study of the subject one is inclined to add there is nothing 
more honourable. Yet one is left gasping at the paradox. 

In 1810 a generation had grown up which could not remem- 
ber when Europe was peaceful; and Sweden wanting a 
successor to its old, infirm, childless and recently adopted king, 
invited the man who had been Napoleon's least submissive 
Marshal to become their Crown Prince. It was natural that 
the Swedes should choose a soldier, for their nation had made 
a trade of war: at times she had been a very Dugald 
Dalgetty among the peoples. They were not disappointed in 
their choice. Bernadotte never lost them a_ battle, not 
even against Napoleon. It is even possible that his strategy 
may have been the deciding factor in Napoleon's overthrow ; 
We are told that Napoleon thought so. But even if that be 
true, it is the least part of Bernadotte’s achievement. The 
dynasty which he founded was not seriously threatened 
in 1830, or 1848, when crowns toppled all over Europe ; 
and in the late War, when few thrones indeed survived, 
his was perhaps as little menaced as our own; for by that time 
the direction which he gave had been thoroughly adopted 
in Scandinavia. Sweden had become the country of the 
Nobel Prize: and when Europe went to war, Sweden and 
Norway sedulously kept aloof from it. 

The key to Bernadotte s success was, as Sir Dunbar Barton 
points out, in a far-sighted strategic vision. Finland had been 
wrested from Sweden by Russia in the very year before 
Bernadotte became Crown Prince: and the easiest course 
for him, both as Swede, and as Frenchman, was to join 
Napoleon in a war of revanche against the Tsar. Napoleon 
urged it furiousiv: he made it plain that if Sweden could 
not fight Russia to win back Finland, she must fight France 
for bare freedom. But Bernadotte saw that to recover 
Finland was to regain a country divided from Sweden by 
a hundred miles of sea and touching Russia along a thousand 
miles of frontier. ‘That victory pointed to endless wars. 
He looked elsewhere for the satisfaction which he felt 
necessary to Sweden's national pride: he planned and he 
achieved the annexation of Norway to the Swedish crown. 
It is true that this part of his work did not last indefinitely. 
But it lasted nearly ninety years, and the conquest, accom- 
plished without bloodshed, was so made that this alien ruler 
became as popular among the Norse as among the Swedes ; 
also, it was so made that when at last the two kingdoms 
parted, the separation, like the union, was effected without 
blood. What other sovereign of modern times is there for 
whom so much can be claimed 7 

More went to the achievement than strategic sialesmanship. 
This book makes us fecl how great an administrator as well 
as soldicr was gained by Sweden's happy choice : for Bernadotte 
was a king who governed—-constitutionally, indeed, respecting 
the limits imposed on his power, but using his power always 
up to the very limit. Hlis tenure of ollice, eight years Crown 
Prince, and twenty-six years King, gave ample scope. He 
excelled in the ruler’s supreme art, the management of men, 
both individually and in the mass. It was uphill work. 
Sweden was an aristocratic country: he was a man from 
the ranks. In the Royal house of Sweden he entered as a 
usurper, against living claimants by descent to his place 
by the throne and on the throne. Yet he won. Ile 
even the mother of the prince whom he supplanted : 
she knew and said that this was his supreme triumph. 

For all that, in the vast epic cycle of which his adventures 
make a part his name is somehow disparaged. 
has her revenge on the Frenchman who turned 
and on Napoleon’s marshal why 


won 
and 


France 
against France, 
inst N poleon,. 





turned aaa 


Ilis biographer can show that Napoleon himself admitted 
Bernadotte’s loyalty. There no betrayal. Yet ig 
such a time the word “ traitor ” sprang naturally to the lips of 
the Old Guard, But respectability and officially accrediteg 
royalty had a revenge also, and their pinpricks were mon 


was 


effective. They made Bernadotte a figure of fun: he was 
the Gascon gasconading. So, indeed, he was. He camp 


to Sweden to play a part, and he was never off the stage 
till he died. He played at being a son to the old king: hp 
played it ardently. Nothing that a son could have dong 
or could have been, was omitted. Yet it was not felt as natural, 
He played at being a Swede, he with his African complexion, 
his lean high nose and bush of black hair, a crow among 
the seagulls. He talked with extravagant emphasis, sketching 
out vast projects: and even when he carried them out, 
none the less it was remembered how he had gasconaded, 
Royalty through all its pamphietcers heaped derision on the 
upstart. Ilis very success had in it great clements of comedy, 
Wie was a Swede, in a sense he was Sweden; but he could 
never learn the language of his subjects. In the last recesses 
of his nature he was French—-and a Gascon. Why on earth 
did not Meredith write a book about him ? 

Ilis wife completed the picture. She was Desirée Clary, 
daughter of a rich bourgeois of Marseilles, and at ten years old 
she saw Bernadotte, then sergeant in the Royalist army when 
he was billeted on her father’s house, and her father sent 
him away, asking to have an ollicer instead. She grew up 
to a devastating prettiness and first Joseph Bonaparte was 
engaged to her: then Napoleon supplanted his brother 
for a period till Josephine appeared. By this time Desirée 
must have been famous, and Junot sent Marmont to her with 
proposals of marriage : she refused Junot, but said she would 
have taken Marmont. She became engaged to Duphot, another 
brilliant general, but he was killed almost before her eyes in 
Rome. Then finally Bernadotte came along ; she yielded, and 
became Madame la Maréchale. ‘It was my fate,” 
* to be always sought by heroes.” She joined Bernadotte in 
Sweden: but a month of it was all she could stand and 
back she went to Paris, where from 1811 to 1823 she lived 
officially incognito as the * Princess of Gothland.’ But at 
Jast she also had to make up her mind to royal state, and as 
Queen Desideria she was formally cnthroned in the country 
which she never again quitted. 

One saying of hers shows us this typical French couple 
in their royal intimacy. Bernadotte, then was 
furious with his subjects who had broken into a riot; and 
like a true Frenchman he talked it out with his wife. “Tl 
decimate them,’ he raged. ‘Thou decimate them!” said 
Desirée. ** Thou wouldst not have the heart to hurt a chicken,” 
And she was not far wrong about this great soldier: though 
on that occasion, after all, he did use the whiff of grapeshot— 
and was miserable about it! 

What a good book! It simply constrains one to 
the author's two earlier volumes on the great Gascon. 


she said, 


over 75, 
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FRANCE 


France and the French. 
10s. 6d.) 


AND THE FRENCH 


By 8. Huddleston. (Jonathan Cape. 


France and the French are perennial subjects for the English 
writer. Our nearest foreign neighbours are so different from 
ourselves that there is hardly a * standard British author” 
who has not expressed himsclf on the subject. But the most 
succinct —if incomplete —description of the French is contained 
in an old geography primer, which the present writer read in 
the schoolroom. Under the heading ** France” came the 
following sentence, * The French are a gay people, fond of 
dancing and light wine.’ The book then passed on to 
describe, equally tersely, the characteristics of other nations. 

Mr. Huddieston’s pleasant book tells us more than this. 
It is divided into two halves, one headed ‘* Social and Intel- 
lectual,” the other * Political and Economic.” The first half 
of the book deals with such subjects as ‘‘ Is there a new 
France?” “The Truth about the VFrenchwoman,’ “ At 
the Theatre,” &e. It cannot be said that Mr. Huddleston 
tells us anything very profound or important about these 
topics. His books are necessarily the spare-time work of a 
very busy and successful journalist and, as such, they naturally 


suffer. ‘The second half of the book, on political and economi¢ 
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affairs, is more valuable, for here Mr. Huddleston gives facts Its concluding section deals with social duties and entertaining, 
d id * ae . . . . * . 

and gives them in a readable form. and contains much sensible information, although it would 


The characteristics of the various nations of Europe have 
changed so much since the War that we sometimes fail to 
keep Up with the new developments. We are apt to apply 
to new situations the statements which passed for truth before 
1914. For example, we are accustomed to think of Prussia 
as the reactionary, militarist part of Germany, and of Bavaria 
and the South as the more progressive and Liberal community : 
while to-day, of course, the facts are the exact reverse. 
Prussia, until quite lately, has been reveled by a Socialist 
Ministry, and is still the stronghold of republican feeling. 
Bavaria, on the other hand, is now Conservative and probably 
monarchist and militarist. Just in the sume way our pre-War 
conception of France will not to-Cay hold water, and Mr. 
Huddleston helps us to make the necessary revision of opinion. 
We have all been taught that France is a nation of peasant 
proprietors and small-seale industry. But, as Mr. Huddleston 
shows in his chapter called “The Economic Revolution,” 
since the War French industry has definitely entered on the 
stage of trusts, combines and Jarge-scale mass production. 

Most striking of all these recent developments has been the 
exploitation of hydro-electric power. Mr. Ifuddleston tells 
us that the available sources of natural water power amount to 
nine million herse-power. It will, of course, be many years 
before the whole of this latent energy is developed, but progress 
js now rapid. Already considerable stretches of railway are 
electrified. Meconomists may find an interesting field for 
speculation in considering what has been the cause of this 
post-War activity. One school will certainly argue that the 
monetary expansion which has been the cause of so many 
political difficulties has been the necessary condition of the 
economic boom. Mr. Huddleston does not take the financial 
situation au iragique, for he regards industrial prosperity as 
more important than the desperate condition of Government 
finance and the repented failure to balance the Budget. 
If we may assume seme degree of modern economic knowledge 
and capacity in the French financial experts and some degree 
of resolution in the politicians, Mr. Huddleston’s prognosti- 
eations are justified. But these assumptions are perhaps on 
the optimistic side. Certainly, unless a firm course of action 
is taken by the Government and the Banque de Franec, 
inflation will get wholly out of hand and the solvency of the 
nation will be at stake. If such a situation arises, then 
political upheaval —never a very distant possibility in France 
—is likely to become inevitable. But on the other hand. we 
must believe that a revolution whether from the Right or the 
Left would probably mean far less and do less damage in 
France than in any other country. As Louis Napoleon once 
said to Mr. Cobden, * In France we do not make reforms, we 
make revolutions.” Thus we do not think that we can regard 
a political upheaval as out of the question for France in the 
future, but we agree with Mr. Huddleston in his belief in the 
fundamental stability of the nation. 


THE BOOK OF THE UWOME 


The Book of the Home. By Davide C. Minter. (Gresham 
Publishing Co. 450s.) 

\s Lady Jekyll says in her introduction to the first of the four 
beautiful quarto volumes of this series: “None but the 
stupid, the idle, and the obstinate can henceforward plead 
ignorance in kitchen practice or garden craft, in the nurture and 
education of the young, or in the activities of the farm and the 
homestead. The sickroom., the workroom, the storeroom 
and the repairing shop can all henceforth be directed by the 
most practical and modern information. and even the mists 
surrounding such obscure and technical subjects as housc- 
planning, surveying, plumbing and domestic legalities will 
dissolve in the light of these illuminating pages.” 

The volumes are illustrated with seven coloured plates and 
sixty-four full-page photogravures, as well as over four 
hundred line illustrations in the text. Particularly good is the 
colour plate in the first volume, which deals with the planning, 
furnishing and organization of the home. showing various 
panelling effects for wall decoration. Lists of linen required 
for a young couple beginning housc-keeping, methods of 
packing china and glass, and a marketing guide for beef and 
mutton are some of the subjects, chosen at random, to illustrate 
the practical lines alone which the first volume is planned. 


perhaps have been advisabie te include somewhat fuller direc- 
tions as to the storing and serving of wine. The second volume 
deals withthe kitchen and laundry, and ends with an excellent 
chapter on household legalities, such as the law of master 
and servant. The third volume relates to children, the nursery 
and hygiene, while the fourth tells the home builder how to 
plan and plant a garden, how to care for vegetables and fruit 
trees and how to manage household pets. There is also a 
section on poultry, beekeeping and dairy work. These well- 
illustrated and well-planned volumes are to be emphatically 
recommended to every reader who has a heme of his own, ot 
hopes to have one. 


KUROPE WITHOUT TEARS 
The Brighter Side of European Chaos. By Vernon Bartlett. 
(Heath Cranton. 19s. 6d.) 
Wuew a Bolshevik guard enters a railway carriage, stands on 
one foot and then the other ™ like a little girl at a party,” and 
says, “I suppose you haven't any rifles or revolvers hidden 
about you? So sorry to disturb you,” there is something 
wrong. Things are not as we have imagined them: there is 
courtesy in revolutionaries, blood in stones. 

It may be, as Sir Philip Gibbs sugvests ia his introduction te 
Mr. Bartlett's book, that the author might have used his sense 
of humour more bitterly to expose the bungling idealists and 
narrow animositics of after-War Europe, and to make us fecl 
* oxtremeiy uncomfortable.” But if might almost as well be 
argued that Mr. Bartlett did well in using his sense of liumour 
exactly as he has used it. Foreivn policy, as it is discussed in 
newspapers, is almost completely de-humanized: it is a 
matter of governments and not of peoples. If sympathy 
between different nations is desirable—and Mr. Bartlett 
as a supporter of the League of Nations must believe that it is 
-—then it is possible that this book may have as good an effect, 
because it is kindly and amusing. as it would if it were satirical. 
Out of the chaos Mr. Bartlett has selected a few unrelated 
ingredients, some humour, some sentiment, some on the 
border-tine between tragedy and comedy. 

The author arrived at Claj in Rumania with a bandage over 
his eve. having been bitten by an insect en route. “* When I 
explained to the Rumanians,” he writes, * that fT had not been 
in a motor accident. but merely a zeagon lit, they hastened to 
r had come from Hungary. 





point out that the sieeping-ca 
And when my Iiungarian friends in Budapest learned i 
eause of the black shade that I wore over my left eve, they 
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“Tf you will travel in Rumania,” 


bh) 


shrugged their shoulders : 
they observed, “ what can you expect ? 

This is an eminently readable book, discursive and agreeable, 
with many vivid sidelights on the mentality of Europe as it 
is to-day. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE LOST SWORD OF SHAMYL. 
(The Bodley Head. 6s.) 

In The Lost Sword of Shamyl Mr. Lewis Stanton Palen tells the 

story of the early life and adventures of “ The White Devil 

of the Black Sea.” Those who have read that delightful 
romance will be eager to read this further tale of fighting 
and wild horses, and the martial sentiment which all 
through the ages has given a certain personality to arms. 

Such a picture of wild youth in a wild country has something 

tonic in it even for those for whom boyhood is a2 memory 

and adventures must be sought in books. Besides, the story 
of Shamyl], who defied the might of Russia, has the advantage 
of being true. 

PHYSICAL FITNESS IN MIDDLE LIFE. 
brook. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Tunis is a sensible little book, giving plain advice to middle- 
nged men and women, especially men who fecl that they are 
losing their vigour while still they are not old. Dr. Leonard 
Williams, who writes a short preface, declares his complete 
belief in the main theory of the book, which is that “ man’s 
erect posture has invested the muscles of his abdominal 
vill with an importance which it would be impossible to 
exaggerate.” On the state of these muscles depends in great 
measure the health of the middle aged. Much may be accom- 
plished apparently by very simple exercises, both muscular 
nnd respiratory. By these, and some simple rules of dict, the 
most important of which would seem to be ** eat less,” the ten- 
dency to constipation, to obesity and to drowsiness can be 
overcome, sleep will once more be refreshing. and the man, 
we need no longer say the patient, will feel well. All attempts 
to cure “* Anno Domini ” are in some sense hopeless, but though 
age is a disease which cannot be cured, right living can no 
doubt rob it of its discomforts. 

E. T. BUSK. By Mary Busk. 7s. 6d.) 

Avrer the War there was a plethora of short memoirs, fitted 

only for private circulation. Mrs. Busk has let several years 

pass before writing this little biography of her son Edward 

Busk. In a sense it might be said to be somewhat belated, 

but it is so well done as to have a very real value, and it will 

deservedly attract more attention than it could have attracted 
when the crowd of such books was greater. Edward Busk is 
described by a great authority on aeronautics as “* The 
pionecr of experimental flying. He was the first flyer to apply 
scientific methods to the investigation of the behaviour of an 
ncroplane in flight, and his experiments in the air revealed far 
more about the actual conditions of flight thanall the theorct- 
ical treatises written before or since.” The charm of this 
memoir, however, does not depend upon what he did, but upon 
the picture which his mother makes real of his personality. 

She has the skill to arouse in those readers to whom her son is 

but a name, an instinctive regret that they cannot count 

themselves among his friends. 

SAFETY PINS AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Morley. Introduction by H. M. Tomlinson. 
net.) 

Ix writing pleasantly about trivial objects, such as pins or 

needles, the modern essayist inevitably seems to adopt the 

frayed but lovable coat of Charles Lamb, and when he draws 
upon his own memories of childhood or boyhood, he slips on 
the velvet jacket of R.L.S. Mr. Morley has not escaped always 
from such influences, he seems more often to adapt his per- 
sonality to the essay form than to express himself. But his 

vssays are pleasurable, at times vivid, and in the turn of a 

sentence, he achieves grace. The preface by Mr. Tomlinson is 

a little essay in itself, almost a touchstone of criticism. 

OCCIDENTAL GLEANINGS.  Lafeadio Hearn. 
by Albert Mordell. (Heinemann. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 

Wirt admirable, but we believe, mistaken, industry, Mr. 

Albert Mordell has traced and gathered move reviews and 

articles contributed by Lafeadio Hearn to newspaper 


By Lewis Stanton Palen. 


By F. A. Horni- 


(John Murray. 


By Christopher 
(Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Nected 


. during 


————— 
——— 


his years of struggle in Cincinnati and New Orleans ; anq as 4 
definitive first edition this book should interest Collectors 
he articles are surprisingly varied in interest, and range from 
science and speculation to realistic sketches which disclose the 
rather morbid elements in Hearn’s nature, But is it regi, 
necessary to disclose the anonymous or pscudonymie article 
by which a writer who slowly achieved a highly persona} and 
fastidious style gained literary experience or bread ? 

‘TURKEY IN TRAVAIL. By Harold Armstrong. 
Ss. Gd.) 

Carrain Armstrona writes vividly of life in Turkey, fro, 
1916, when he entered the country as a prisoner of war, tj 
1923, when he gave up his post as staff officer at Constantinople, 
Ife saw the Turk from the double aspect of under-dog and 
victor. As a prisoner of war he tells of his trials and attempts 
to escape. As a member of the Allied staff of occupatio, 
he writes of the troop of gendarmes he commanded in tly 
highlands of Anatolia, of the brigands he captured and sley, 
of the gay life of Pera, of moonlight on the Bosphorus yit 
two Turkish ladies in his boat, of the high politics and hideoy 
muddles that led to the Treaty of Lausanne. A true an 
entertaining story of Stamboul and Anatolia, by one who know 
the Turkand his language as only a handfulof Englishmen knoy 
them. 

THE BACKGROUND OF ENGLISH LITERATURE Anp 
OTHER ESSAYS. By H. J. c. Crierson. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

In this volume of reprinted essays we are given an opportunity 

of recognizing Professor Gricrson’s wide range of reading and 

his critical penctration. ile sueceeded Professor Saintsbyry 

at Edinburgh, and his inaugural address, the title essay, is g 

sane appeal for the widening of literary inquiry. The essay m 

Don Quixote is full of wise reflections and creative recapituls. 

tion ; he says many just and sympathetic things about Byron, 

contributes to fierce about Classical aid 

Romantic, and earns our gratitude by reprinting his valuable 

introduction to the very expensive volume of Blake's illw. 


(John Lang, 


(Chatto an 


the discussion 














trations to Gray's poems. 

thing 

of all ages, and, even rarer, a professor of literature whose 
sense of pociry is cver present as a guide lo 
volume. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FIRST EDITLONS OF PUB. 
LISHED AND PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS AND 
PAMPHLETS by AUSTIN DOBSON. Compiled by Albar 
Dobson. (Virst Mdition Club. 15s. net.) 

A sisiiocraruy of Austin Dobson's first editions will be we 
comed by many, but this particular work, though almost 
perfect within its scope, is far from giving us a picture ol 
Dobson's activities. The descriptions, though often ludice 
rously minute, frequently omit the list of contents. For many 
people Dobson was not merely the writer of proverbs in porce 
Jain, but a re-creator in prose of the spirit of the cightcentl 
century. A list of his magazine articles, many of which ar 
not yet reprinted, would make a valuable addition should this 
bibliography ever be reissued. Until then the list published 
in 1900 by Mr. Francis Ff. Murray is most valuable for re 
ference, and gives us a better idea of the tremendous output 
of Dobson's fastidious mind. 


Professor Grierson is that rar 
an exact scholar who is interested in human behaviour 


saumity; a notable 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN : 
By Frederick Litchfield. 


A Guide 
(A. and C. Black. 


to Collectors. 


30s. net.) 


Tus is the fourth and completely revised edition of Mr 
Litchfield’s first work originally published in 1879. The 





author apologizes to the advanced and experienced collector | 


for clementary advice addressed to the beginner, but to 
both the book, which is well and copiously illustrated, is 
extremely valuable. Three hundred and fifty pages are 
occupied by Chapter VI., which gives an account of the various 
eeramic factories. This expert's brief remarks upon values 
and prices and his advice on examining china in the public 
collections should he closely studied. An immense amount 
of information is to be found here in a comparatively small 
space. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. — The Official Year Book for te 
Church of England, 1926. (S.P.C.IK. 8s.) Contains a mass 
of useful information and the * Who's Who of the Churel 
Assembly ” has been brought up to date and includes all 
members of the new Houses of Clergy and Laity. Philip's 
Handy Volume Atlas of the Wed (eorge Philip and Son, 4s.) 
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THE “BEST WAY” OF LEARNING 
LANGUAGES. 


Distinguished Generals Preis se the New Pelman Method of Learning 
French, German, Italian and Spanish 


“| find that the Pelman Method is the best way 
of learning French without a teacher.” 
says General Sir Ayimer Haldane, G.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., writing of ‘the new Pelman “ direct” 
learning Foreign Languages without using 


So 
KC.B., 
method of 
English. 

Another distinguished 
mends this method Ma 
K.C.B., D.S.O., who writ 

* Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt 
more French than in eight years spent at school 
and college. The Course is without doubt the best 
method of learning a Foreign Language. The 
study has been a pleasure.” 
“The study has been a pleasure.” 

important pomnt in favour the Pelman method 
Many people start to learn languages. They attend a 
class or they purchase a grammar and a dictionary. But 
after a time they get tired. They cease to attend the 
cass. They leave the grammar and dictionary on their 
bookshelves. Why is this? In nine cases out of ten it 
is because they find the study dull. Most probably they 
are bored by the Grammar, by the pages and pages of rules 
and exceptions which they are told they must master 
before the doors and delights of French, Italian, German 
or Spanish literature can be thrown open to them, And 
so they give up. 

Dreary Grammar Avoided. 

By the new Pelman method these grammatical diffi- 
culties are avoided. When you take up a Pelman Course 
in French, or in any other language, you are introduced 
to that language from the beginning, and you start learn- 
ing to speak, write, read and understand it from the first 
day. You pick up the grammar almost unconsciously as 
you go along. If, after you have learnt to use the lan- 
guage, you would like to study the grammar you can do 
so. But the Grammar comes last, the living Language 
comes first. 

This is one of the reasons why the new method is so 
interesting and so weer ge That it is successful is 
shown by the hundreds of letters which have been re- 
ceived from men and women who are learning French, 
Spanish, Italian or German in this way. Here are a few 
examples : 

‘In sending in the last paper to the Institute I must 
congratulate it on its splendid method. I have only 
been learning German for five months; now I can not 
only read it but also speak it well.’ (G.A1.148.) 

“I can read and speak with ease, though it is less 
than six months since 1 began to study Spanish.” 

($.47.181.) 

‘I have learnt more French during the last three 

months from your Course than I learnt during some 


who recom- 
Dorward, 


officer 
Sir Arthur 


military 


jor-Gen. 


This is a highly 


ol new 


it oO ld fashi ile d lines al 
(.S$.382.) 
method is that it 


four or five years’ teaching 
a school.” 
An important feature of this new 
enables you to 
—learn French in French, 
—learn German in German, 
—learn Spanish in Spanish, 
—learn Italian in Italian 
Even if you do not possess the 
acquaintance with any one these 
now learn them without using a word of 


smallest previous 
languages, you can 


Ienglish, 


of 


There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. You 
learn the words you need by using them, and in such a 
way that it is quite difficult to forget them. There 


is no translation (either mental or on paper) from one 
language into another. By learning a language as a native 
learns it you learn to speak it more fluently; there is none 
of that hesitation (due to translating, mentally, words of 
language into words of another language) which is 


one 
unavoidable when you learn French, Spanish 


almost 


German or Italian by the obsolete and unscientific old- 
fashioned way. 

The new Pelman method of learning languages is ex- 
plained in four little books entitled resp ctively, ‘How 


to Learn French,” ‘‘ How to Learn Italian,” ‘‘ How to 
Learn Spanish,” ‘‘ How Learn German.” 


You can have a 


to 


fore copy of any 7 

: be Nese ho wa | ] | Bm tt } 
one Of these books Hl How toleam || ima! 
by writing for it 1) SPANISH 
to-day to the 





Pelman Institute ed 
(Languages Dept.), aameaaiia =, 

96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Stre gee ondon, W.C. 
will | be 


State which book you want, and a copy sent ae 
by return, gratis and post free. Call or write to-day. 
APPL ICATION FORM. 

> To THE PELMAN INSTITUTE (Languages Dept.). : 
: 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. : 
: Please send me, gratis and p ree, a copy ° 
: “HOW TO LEARN FRENCH,” Ve a : 
: ‘HOW TO LEARN GERMAN,” [S758 Out : 
; ‘HOW TO LEARN SPANISH,” | ge sal : 
: ‘HOW TO LEARN ITALIAN,” ) % ™S** : 
: and full particulars of the New Velman method of learning : 
: Foreign Languages without using English. : 
a SPR BES.- sacks chausnnsgserciiacidasassbadvasdddurdaansnsépavanseahieaniesabesneiseen “ 
BOUIN «oo cas eectsiacka faired ucpsipuseaiaonaliopaimeanasei : 
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A legible and up-to-date pocket atlas with a good gazetteer for 
its size. Cook's Travellers’ Handbook : Venice and Venetia. 
(Thos. Cook. 5s.) A small size handbook, more manageable 
than the average guidebook, and more readable. The infor- 
mation is up to date and clearly arranged.—— The Greatest 
Story in the World. By tlorace G. Iutechinson. (John Murray. 
us. 6d.) A brightly told outline history of the last five 
centuries, up to 1914. The author has achieved a readable 
sketch of the development of the modern world in 242 pages — 
no small task.——-.A German-English Dictionary. By Herman 
Cc. G. Brandt. (G. E. Stechert. £3.00.) A good dictionary, 
modern enough to include words such as induction-valve and 
connecting rod. The all-embracing prefix Zug is well dealt 
with. A reference work to be recommended. 





FICTION 
ENGLISH FAMILY LIFE 


The Sinclair Family. By The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, D.B.E, 
(Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Pleasure Lover. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. 
Zs. 6d. net.) 

Quince Alley. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 


(Cecil Paliner. 
(7s. Gd. net.) 


Tuere ave moods and emotions familiar to us all which never 
find their way into even the most painstakingly realistic fiction, 
It is not so much that the working out of the simplest plot 
would leave no room for them: their inclusion would throw 
the proportions wrong. When a story has to be told, only 
what furthers its telling, whether it be character study, con- 
versation, or description of landscape or interior, may be 
included. Mrs. Lyttelton’s book is not, strictly speaking, a 
story at all. It is a picture of English family life: not a 
family portrait by Sargent—something typical and eternal, 
the common denominator of a multitude of aspects, both 
more and less than the truth —but such a record as a moving- 
picture camera might take of a group of people on a summer 
holiday, in varying moods none more true than another. It 
is also more than that, because it is full of colour and sound. 
But it has the enchantment of the actual, though the art cf 
selection certainly has entered into its making, for it is no 
mere expanded diary. 

The Sinclairs decide upon a summer holiday in a Swedish 
farmhouse. There arc seven young people between the ages of 
iwenty and ten, two grown boy friends, the old nurse, Mrs. 
Sinclair herself and a woman friend who is a musical genius. 
The father, who only joins them later, is—from the collective 
point of view of an entire family—a vague and agreeably for- 
midable person :— 

* He was always capable of a burst of ill-temper, so that inter- 
course with him was a little like playing with a tame lion, exciting 
because no one knew quite what might happen.” 

The old nurse had an inconvenient sense of duty and :— 

* one of her delusions was that their mother (Mrs. Sinclair) was 
a cruel, heartless, immoral woman, who deliberately tortured her.” 

On the journey north and during the robust holiday in the 
Swedish countryside (of which their adventures among the 
Lapps are particularly enchanting) the little bickerings, hurt 
feclings, joint or independent bursts of enthusiasm which go to 
make up the charm of family life ave simply related. These 
people are absolutely decent, very independent and extremely 
loyal. The oldest boy, for instance, teases the others cruelly, 
but he ean be tactful unobtrusively, and his persecutions are 
amiable. Indeed, should any foreigner require a guide to 
“the backbone of England,” a glimpse into the best kind of 
English character with its cxternal carelessness and inner 
sensitiveness, he will find it here. But he probably will not 
understand it all. For instance, when Mr. Sinclair joins 
the party there are occasional disturbances :— 

* Jt's only father’s superior sort of taunting which drives me mad,” 
crics Betty, the eldest girl. 

* Oh, well, you know what he is,” 
shouldn't pay any attention.” 


answered her mother, “ you 
A stranger might not appreciate that not only the tone and 
atmosphere of the quarrel are conveyed, but the rules of 
courtesy by which it is conducted as well. Ue might not 
realize, as he should, that these Sinclairs are recognizably 
well bred. 


—— 
<<, 


Both The Pleasure Lover and Quince Alley present Nother 
side of English family life—the unpleasantness of much Of the 
working-class domesticity. Mr. Meyerstein’s hero, who i 
really detestable and meant to be so, struggles away from 
squalor by premeditated villainies. Mrs. Henry Dudeney; 
hero fights painfully for beauty and material security, 

Kach book is eloquent of one fact: that it is hideous to be 
poor ina town. It is not the actual poverty which is evil, but 
for those with eyes to see it, the ill-manneredness, the moral 
and social squalor, the insensitiveness it entails. The Pleasur 
Lover gives a disturbing and even distasteful character Study 
of a self-made petty criminal, who triumphs safely among 
vulgar people of substance. His story is so plausibly to 
that the reader shudders to realize that but for the grace af 
God this artful dodger might be any boy grasping at better. 
ment. The hero of Quince Alley is of finer but weaker make, 
A childhood in mean streets has made him neurasthenie ay 
terrified : he finds a half-salvation with a country-bred girl 
and the tale of their marriage makes a delightful and sincere 
romance. The actual writing is much like that of Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie : fantasy and observation are skilfully blended, 
though beauty and prettiness are often mistaken for eae) 
other. Only the very sophisticated reader will prefer Ti 
Pleasure Lover. It is a truer picture, and brutally well carrie 
out, but one turns from it with a shudder as from Tlogarth 
at his most ferocious. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Cobbler, Cobbler and Other Stories. By C. Heny 
Warren. (Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.)—In this collection 
of short stories Mr. C. Henry Warren describes, for the mos 
part, simple country people at a critical moment in their lives, 
who either have to act in some way which demands their 
greatest courage or are made conscious for the first time of 
what they value most in life. Many of these fanciful stories 
particularly ** Lupins in Heaven” and * Dusk,” are refreshing 
in their originality. ; 


The Backsliders. By Kdgar Jepson. (Ierbert Jenkins, 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Jepson has a keen sense of the comic and 
apparently, an inexhaustible fund of high spirits ; and in 
this book he has allowed both to run away with him, and i 
different directions. He introduces a Bohemia in whic 
life is one continual studio * rag” to a * county” societ 
once familiar to the Victorian playwright. The result i: 
farce of the wildest description, but without that spice o 
truth which gives point to burlesque. The story, however 
is founded upon a comedy by Mr. Jepson and Mr. Victor 
Bridges ; hence, perhaps, its essential staginess. 


The Reluctant Impostor. By Muriel Hine. — (Lane, 
%s. 6d. net.)—In this agreeable if conventicnal love ston 
Miss Muriel Hine has used with some skill the hackneyed 
imbroglio brought about by the impersonation of the dead 
In this case the heroine is as punctilious an imposter as on 
could desire, and receives that poetic justice which in a 
orthodox novel such deception as hers necessarily involves. 





One Dreamer Who Awakes. By E. Shaw-Cowley. (Joli 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—Christine Stacey, a charming and cil- 
tured young woman, left stranded by the death of her onl 
relative, becomes a violinist in an hotel orchestra, and late 
the mistress of an unhappily married man, who, when his wil 
dies, refuses to marry her. After drifting towards suicide and 
suffering the humiliation of confinement in an infirmary 
Christine becomes secretary and afterwards wife to a countn 
gentleman of parts. It is, in fact, a very moving and naturl 
story and is written with power and insight. 


Cross Lode. By Edward D. Fraser. (Castle. 7s. 6d 
net.)--A work of exceptional merit, Mr. Fraser's story 0 
David Grant, artist, egotist and sensualist, 1s in the modem 
manner and stresses unduly the unseemly aspects of life 
Nevertheless, it is a convincing study of the * artistic tem 
perament,” and its brilliant craftsmanship compensates ws 
for the unlovableness of its subject. It is a clever “‘ gallery” 
or “studio” picture ; but no one would care to live with it. 


The Adventures of Captain Ivan Koravitch. By Victo? 
¥.. Whitechureh. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.)—Captain Kora 
vitch is an oflicer and gentleman of the Imperial Iussian 
Army who arranges his life in convenient wartime episodes, 


fights on his stomach, knows when to lose at cards, is a /eetle | 


loved of the ladies, tracks German spies, and escapes from 
the Bolshevists. Tie twelve stories do not surprise with 4 


fine excess, save in the account of Yi Yong Ik, where the 
icxture of concealment is excellently and modestly woven. 
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FINDLATERS PORT 


The Sample Case illustrated con- 
tains a bottle of each of lve 
much favoured Ports, viz.:— 
PER DOZ 
FINDLATER'S ‘‘ CRON.” 
An excellent Douro Wine— a 
full, rich and fruity 4?/. 


FINDLATER'S “SCEPTRE.” 
wens fine medium dry Port. . + 48/- 


FINDLATER'S ‘ AUITRE.” 
A fine tawny wine—dry {finish 54/ 


and clean to the palate 





However good you consider the 


Doct é eee. FINDLATER'S “ANCHOR.” 
ort you are now qd rinking, ar A fine medium wine of full ruby 0 
you will do well to put it to the SS - colour. Exc ptional value . . 6 }. 


test of direct comparison with FINDLATER'S “TREBLE 
others. Maybe you willthen find  tresre PIAHOND.” A lovely. soft 
; A ee : “Eas wine ef perfect ruby colour, 
there aS something you like better OOO well-matured in wood. Very 

and not necessarily a more expeN- DIAMOND popular at many well-known 3) 

sive wine. eo a G «og Se ee 
The Sample Caseof 5 bottlesas above 


° j , : is obtainable only direct from 
Findlater’s make it easy for you to  Findlater’s at the special price of . 21/- 


carry outthis test. Fora guineaonly bent ond Carvings Book 
they will send you acase containing “ 
a bottle of each of their five most 
popular Ports, of varying characters 
and prices. It will be strange if 
among these you do not find the one 
Port that suits your taste. 


“The sign of a 
very excellent 





A sample Cade of similarly priced 
Sherries can also be had on application 
t.e. 5 bellles 21/-, case and carriage free. 


N.B. Connoisseurs will appreciate Findlater’s 10 yearold Liqueur Whisky, 22 under proof, 174/- doz., 14 6 per bot. 


eceeeceeeeeaeee 





aa eevwewrncaeaeneewae eee veraneeneneaeeeee wee eer ee eereeaecaeeere re eer ee ee A 
; Zo FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. LTD. ; 
° S A M Pi E FINDLATER HOUSE WIGMORE STREET LONDON, Wa 
Y Please send me, case and carriage free, sample case of your Ports as : 
‘ advertised in The Spectator. 1 enclose cheque value 21/- : 
: ORDER 
: ee ee siiatintiheincnceeitindunsdlgsectamais. tl 
® e 
: FORM a —— =. 
” 3 ‘ 
' ' 
. oe SE aie uae 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 





Science AND Putwosopuy :—Life, Mind and Spirit. By C. 
Iloyd Morgan. (Williams and Norgate, 15s.) 
Prophecy and Eschatology. By Nathanicl Micklem. 


(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.}——The Gospel of Evolution. 
By J. A. Thomson. (Newnes. 2s.) 

Sronr :—Where to Fish. By UH. T. Sheringham. (Field 
Press. 3s. 6d.)———Book of the Red Deer and Empire 
Big Game. (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent. £2 2s.) 

Pourrics :—Why China Sees Red. By Putnam Weale. (Mac- 
millan. 12s.)——The Economic Problem. By R. G. 
Hawtrey. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

Miscettaneous :—English Porcelain Figures of the XVIUT 
Century. By W. King. (The Medici Socicty. 17s. 6d.) 
-——Weathercock Stories of London Town. By J.Z. Christy. 
(Cayme Press. 8s. 6d.)——The Little Brown Company. 
By Louis Vincent. (Martin Hopkinson. _5s.)———An 
Anthoiogy of Catholic Poets. Compiled by Shane Leslie. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d.)——-A German- 
English Dictionary. By H. C. G. Brandt. (Steckert. 
$3)-——Justice and the Poor in England. By PF. G. G. 
Gurney-Champion. (Routledge. 7s.  6d.)——Coolk’s 
Travellers’ Handbook. Venice and Venetia. By Roy Elston 
(Simpkin, Marshall. 5s.)——Handy Volume Atlas of the 
World. (Philip. 4s.) -The Greatest Story in the World, 
By H. C. Hutchinson. (Murray. 3s. 6d.)——A List of 
english Clubs. (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne. 7s. 6d.)—— 
Some Wessex Sketches. By A. D. Holmes. (Heath Cranton. 
10s. Gd.) 

Novess :—Glorious Apollo. By E. Barrington. (Hlarrap. 
7s. 6d.)-——- Quince Alley. By Mrs. Hi. Dudeney. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.) ——The Sinclair Family. By Won. Mrs. A. Lyttelton, 
(IIeath Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tue period of the annual bank meetings is at hand, and 
before this issue appears in print the chairman of Barclays 
Bank will have delivered his address, while the meetings 
will also have been held of the various Discount houses. 
In the coming week the mectings will also be held of 
the Bank of Liverpool and Martins, Midland, National 
Provincial, Westminster, and Williams Deacons, while, 
as usual, last on the list will come the meeting of Lloyds 
early in February. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that interest in these 
speeches increases from year to year. Frequently the 
utterances by our leading bankers—which are usually of 
an orthodox character—evoke criticisms from many 
quarters, and not least from our modern theoretical 
currency experts. Nevertheless, they always command 
attention over a wide area, one reason being that almost 
invariably they take a big and comprehensive view of the 
financial and economic problems of the moment. 

So far as sharcholders of the banks themselves are 
concerned, the task of the Chairmen at the forthcoming 
meetings will be an easy one, the results having been of a 
satisfactory character. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, sharcholders being but human, that satisfaction in 
most instances is modified by a remembrance of the fact 
that, although in common with the railways the banks 
played a vital part in the Great War, they were quite 
distinct from that class of business which in so many cases 
reaped a golden harvest out of the high prices prevailing 
during the War and in the years immediately following it. 
Hor the most part, however, bank sharcholders belong to 
the more intelligent class, and realize the difficulties with 
which the banks have had to contend during the abnormal 
period through which we have been passing, and appreciate 
not merely the steadiness of the dividends, but the 
manner in which the soundness and liquidity of the 
Various institutions have been skilfully maintained. 

it is, however, to a very much larger and more critical 
sudience than their immediate shareholders that bankers 
nddress themselves at the annual meetings, and on more 
than one occasion these speeches have been of very 
real use, and I think it will be found on looking back that 
while the utterances of bank Chairmen usually err on the 
side of caution, the predictions made with regard to the 
probable course of events during the ensuing year are found 





—— 
——__ 


to be of a reliable character. To quote only one re, 
instance where the speeches performed a useful pu = 
I might recall the occasion, two years ago, when, follow) 
the advent of a Socialistic Government, it required th 
assurances of successive Chairmen at the annual meet 
at the end of January to allay the apprehension wit 
regard to that Government. 

Without pretending to any knowledge of the Nature of 
forthcoming speeches, I am inclined to think that op the 
whole their general tenor will be optimistic. It may be 
recalled that a year ago a feature of practically ajj thy P 
speeches was the allusion to the prospect of a return ty 
the Gold Standard and, with almost complete unanimity 
that prospect was weleomed. Nearly three-quarters of ; 
year has now elapsed since our readoption of gold, an 
bankers should be in a position at the fortheomjy 
meetings to deal with the manner in which the gener 
situation has been affected by the Government's deeisiog 
last April. Even after making all allowances fo , 
temporary disturbance of price levels and a_ possibly 
accentuation of depression in the coal industry—the maig 
factors, however, having nothing to do with currency ang 
exchanges—there is little doubt that the net results hay 
been favourable and that the steadier tone apparent in thy 
Foreign Exchanges as a whole and the greater freedom 
international commercial and financial operations tay 
be attributed not only to the return of Great Britain 
the Gold Standard, but to the indications of our ability 
so far to maintain the Gold Standard without any exces. 
sively high money rates. A year ago there were gloony 
prophecies as to the abnormally high Bank Rates whic 
must follow upon our resumption of the responsibility 
of a free gold market. As a matter of fact, we know that 
not only is the present Bank Rate no higher than it wa 
previous to the readoption of the Gold Standard but tha 
in the meantime we have had short spells of a 4) and even 
a 4 per cent. rate. Moreover, there are not wanting 
indications of a return to more normal conditions a 
regards seasonal influences. Last autumn, for example, 
the outflow of gold, although a strain on a somewhat | 
attenuated Reserve, was none the less seasonal, and now | 
with the turn of the year the Foreign Exchanges seem ta 
be moving more in our favour, so that during the past 
fortnight the chief influence favourably affecting gilt 
edged stocks has been the upward tendency in the 
American exchange, thus lessening apprehensions of a 
higher Bank Rate. 

It is not only, however, as regards the gold and currency 
position that there would seem to be ground for moderate 
optimism in the forthcoming speeches of bank Chairmen 
Trade itself is showing a slightly better tendency in spite 
of such restraining factors as the state of Russia and the 
chaos in China. A general trade revival with the coal 
problem unsettled was not to be expected, but, apart 
from those key industries affected by coal and transport 
charges, industry in many parts of the country is taking 
on a more cheerful aspect, while there is every reason to 
hope that a little later on we shall get a further stimulus | 
to commercial activities arising out of our loans to Over 
sea Dominions and to foreign countries. How far such 
commercial expansion may be restrained through unsatis | 
factory relations between Capital and Labour in maj 
industries remains to be seen, but undoubtedly out 
hindrances to commercial prosperity scem to be far mott | 
connected with such causes than with any defects in ou | 
banking or currency system. 

In this connexion I am not surprised that the Tina | 
City article should recently have drawn attention to’ 
private Report which appears to have been drawn tp 
recently by two British engineers who, according to the] 
Times, visited the United States for the purpose of studying | 
some of the causes of American prosperity. In this 
Report the opinion has apparently been expressed that! 
the real secret of American prosperity is to be found not 
so much in large gold influxes, or even in the natural 
resources, but in the high standard of efficiency. These 
engineers, says the Times, “stress the fact that the 
general costs of production in the United States ar 
slowly but surely on the downward grade. The lack ol 
foreign selling experienced on the part of Americal 
manufacturers is entirely outweighed in the view of the 
writers by their unquestioned ability to produce at a i0o# 
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NEW BOOKS THAT MATTER 


The Einstein Theory 


THREE MEN 
DISCUSS 
RELATIVITY 


By 
J. W. N. Sullivan 


An able and brightly written exposition of the 
Einsiein Theory i terms that the ordinary reader 
can readily understand. The work assumes no 
mathematical knowledge on the part of the reader. 


a superficial explanation of 
he read with profit by those 


s it is not 


Neverthele 


the theory, and may 
already acquainted with the subject. 7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus Post Free 
4 
An Unusual and Remarkable Book 


FUJI FROM HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


Py Gonneské Komai 
































William 


By 
E. H. YOUNG 

a 
First published in April, 1925, this remarkable 
novel has had an interesting career, While 
sales have never been spectacular, they have 
been unusually uniform and steady. And 
to-day as many copies are being sold as during 
the first few weeks after publication, 

a 

Extracts from some reviews 


It may be stated at once that this is an unusually good 
novel ; ind<ed, in its small way, first class—small, that is, 
only dimen ionally, for like the true comedy it is, it 


quietly disengages thoughts that have a flavour bordering 

on tragedy and touch fundamental problems of life.’ 
Manches:er Guardian 

is an extremely clever and extraordinarily inter- 

best thing its author has 


Willi 
esting piece of work, quite the 


7m 








An arresting collection of articles, essays, poems, i| 
short stories, and one-act plays touching on every | dvne—no small praise to those who remember Moor 
phase of life—from a lyrical and practical review | Fires? Sunday Times 
of the women of the Occident to an outspoken H } — : : : 
attack en America’s Japanese policy. 7s. 6d. net. i | ‘William is a rema kable and a profound novel.’ Spectator 
i j i | Secon >5 6d ne 
| Spring List Post Free i | nd Impression 75 6d net 
{ fe a 
PUBLICITY DEPT. 8 PALL MALL LONDON |} | « 
—— — ‘| | oe c . Ania ? a 
a | eel | fonathan Cape, Thirty Bedford Square 
————— - = —— wares « 7 a 
all 




















BOOK ON IMPERIAL 
AFRICA 


AN IMPORTANT 
POLICY IN 


KENYA 


By Dr. NORMAN LEYS. 
Edition. 15s. 





Second 


“This is a which no student of Imperial affairs can 
afford to ignore. It presents in an extraordinarily vivid 
and definite form that new set of problems which is coming 
up for settlement all over the Empire in the post-war world. 
. «+ Moreover, Dr, Leys is an exceptionally good witness.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


book 


“Those who think that we have purged ourselves of the old 
is now 


sort of imperialism, and that every British colony 
managed on the highest moral principles, will receive a 
shock from Dr. Leys’ book. No one can question either 


or his profound knowledge of what he is 
. Dr. Leys’ book is too important to be 
Statesman. 


Dr. Leys’ sincerity 
writing about. 
ignored.”—New 


“One of the most important and moving books we have read 
for many years. This is a book which ought to be read, 
not only by statesmen and students of history, but by every 
man who prides himself on our record as a colonial power. 
Right or wrong, it imperatively needs discussion.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


WE Tee ss has the right to speak of what he 
knows through 16 years of continuous experience of actual 


conditions in Kenya. . . . He is concerned, throughout, 
to be fair. Kenya, as he shows it to us, gives 
small scope for ‘ white’ ‘complacency.’ '—The Economist. 





PRESS, 
W.C. 1. 


THE HOGARTH 


52 Tavistock Square, London, 




















Just _Published 





Fourteen 
English 
Judges 


by The Rt. Hon. The 


EARL of BIRKENHEAD 
P.C,, D.L, D.CL., LL.D. 


* A volume which will allure the average man no less 


than the members of Lord  Birkenhead’s own 
profession. "—Daily Express. 
“Difficult to praise too highly. Certainly 


no other living author could have presented us with 
so readable a series of biographies.’—Daily Graphic. 


* A masterly combination of history and literature, a 
volume of shrewd analysis and stylistic brilliance.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“Tord Birkenhead is admirably equipped for his 


self-imposed task. . . . A real addition to the 
materials for our legal history."—Daily Telegraph. 


With 15 Half-Tone Plates 25/. net. 
Cassell’s, La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 4. 
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To Help the Hospitals. 





LAST 7 DAYS 


of the great 


COLOUR BALLOT 


Organized by the 
BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION, 
President: The Viscount Knutsford. 
On Saturday, January 30th, this great 
contest in aid of the Hospitals will 
close. There are over 1,100 Money 
Prizes worth £25,000, the whole of 
which has been guaranteed, and the 
price of a ticket is only 5/-. In your 
own interests and those of the Hospitals 

you should enter at once. 


Your 5/- may win 
£10,000 


Think what winning this great sum 
would) mean to you. With Ten 


Thousand Pounds in cash you would 
be rich, independent, free to make the 
most of your life and to do the things 
you have only dreamed of doing. LVost 
the coupon below for your ticket to-day. 
Ist Prize £10,000 
2nd Prize £3,000 
ord Prize £2,000 
4th Prize £1,000 
5th Prize £500 


Ten Prizes of £700 each: One 
Hundred Prizes of £25 each: One 
Theusand Prizes of £5 each. 


CAM guaranteed by © The Sunday Chronicle.” ) 
Tickets 5/-, Half Tickets 2/6 
(A Half Ticket may win THalj a Prize.) 


Use this Coupon TO-DAY!! 











To THE BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION 


Kingsway House. King-way. Londen, W.C. 2. 
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cost.” Beyond doubt the compilers of this privai 
Report have put their finger upon the spot, and yj; 
the City welcomes the recent statements by the Prem; 
with regard to extension of electrical power as a means j, 
cheapened production, it is felt that trade in the y,,, 
future must mainly depend upon whether a_ grey, 
appreciation is shown by Capital and Labour alike of 4, 
menace of foreign industrial competition. is 


FINANCIAL NOTES 





' 
Empire DEVELOPMENT. j 
At a moment when there is a good deal of vague talk gs; 
the development of our Dominions and the affording , 
simultaneous relief to unemployment at home along th, 
lines of emigration, it is stimulating to note the very defini 
and businesslike statement on the matter made last wo 
| by Mr. C. V. Sale, the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
| Mr. Sale only became Governor last year, but he lost no ti, 
in paying a lengthy visit to Canada and it looks as thoy, 
this fine old company was likely to play some consider)} 
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part in the near future in aiding the development of Canaqy; 

resources. The Report of the company for last year y, 

an encouraging one in the sense of showing a great expansiy 

in land sales, and the company is now manifestly engaged j 

a big forward movement under which the selling depots ¢ 

the company are to be greatly extended. Incidentally, ; 

this connexion the company has made a fresh issue of capity 
to its shareholders to the extent of £500,000 on terms eq 
stituting a distinct bonus, the price being £3 10s. as compar 
with the market quotation of about £5. The company; 
resources, however, it will be seen, are thercby increased | 
the extent of over £1,500,000. 

1 * * * 
CANADIAN IMMIGRATION SCHEME. 

Quite the most interesting feature of Mr. Sale’s addres 
| to the Hudson Bay shareholders, however, was his announce | 
ment of the steps which had been taken in the directi 
of stimulating the immigration into Canada of suitalj 
persons from the Home Country. After referring to tly 
bright outlook in Canada and the opportunities afforde 
by the great resources of that country, he stated that th 
Ifudson’s Bay Committee had undertaken, in co-operatiqy 
with important steamship interests, the formation of ; 
company to be known as the “* Hudson's Bay Compan 
| Overseas Settlement, Limited.” This enterprise, Mr. Sa 
| said. had received the full approval of the British and Canadia 
authorities, and the support and assistance of the two grea 
railway systems in Canada, namely, the Canadian Paci 
and the Canadian National Railways. The announcemet 
is one to which Lam inclined toattach considerable importan 
for, granted the benevolent interest of the Governments ¢ 
the two countries concerned, there is little doubt that th 
active promotion of-an immigration movement into Canadi 
! is most likely to be stimulated by private enterprise, Mor 
over, I am particularly glad to note the tendency in the Hud 
| son’s Bay management to fill more completely the rdle whic! 
ought to attach to any great Chartered company whoy 
operations are concerned with our Oversea Dominion 
That réle undoubtedly should include a big vision wit 
' regard to the responsibilities attaching to the developmet 
of Kmpire resources with a keen apprehension also of t! 
tangible results in the way of profits which should ultimat 
‘accrue to the shareholders of the company. 

% * * * 
Fresu Loan FLovarions. 

; The vagaries of the security markets are very well exemp 
fied just now by the varying success attending fresh capita 
issues. Foreign loans giving yiclds, say, from over 6 up? 
8 per cent. seem to be eagerly subscribed by the investi 

/so long as there is anything like reasonable security. 
the other hand, the demand on the part of the ordinan 

' investor for new gilt-edged securities seems to be of a restricte!} 

character, and in the case of the two Australian Loans recent! 

offered underwriters had to take up about 63 and 68 pe 
cent. respectively. In a sense, this is a little surprising) 
in view of the fact that at the very time of the flotation) 
gilt-edged securities were tending to advance, and, as state] 








| imparted a good tone to investment stocks generally. I} 
ithe case of most of these gilt-edged loans, however, thet 
| is undoubtedly a tendency to cut the price rather fine, and 
on the idea that the public is for the moment keener 0 
loans giving higher interest yiclds, the Trusts and Insurane 
| companies are evidently pursuing a policy of endeavourint 
to pick up the stocks at a possible discount after the sub 
' scription lists are closed. Forthereisno more striking featut 


' ol present-day finance than the enormous investing power 0” 


our financial institutions, and especially of the Insurane 
j companies and the Trusts. At the moment of writing " 


, is announced that a new Chilean Loan for £2,800.000 in 6 pe 


‘cents. al Of has been fully subscribed, 


elsewhere, the rise in sterling during the past week be) 
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_ Do not leave your 
[ uture to chance! 


but make yourself Safe 





by taking advantage of 





WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded 1847 Assets £3,750,000 


which pays 5 per cent. free of Income 
Tax on money invested in it, and repays 
the capital in full, when required, at short 
notice, and without expense. 


Investors run no risk whatsoever in 
entrusting their savings to this Society, 
whose funds are imvested solely on 
mortgage of property, and are therefore 
free from any speculative element. 


Write for particulars to the Secretary: 


113 Powis Street, Woolwich, S.E. 18, A 
or call 52-53 Cheapside, E.C. ons 





—————— 
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BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 
of LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 3. 


H 


Hi 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 
#300 ,000,000 


| : The Bank has a history covering a 
: period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 


prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 


of the existing Head Office. 


1,800 


Branches in England and Wales. 


{FFILIATED BANKS. 
Barelays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 
Barelays Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 


ltalian Auxiliary: 
Barclays Bank, S.A.10. 














VALVES 


Improve any Wireless 
| Set. 


Ask your Dealer for full 
particulars. 
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WEesTMINSTER BANK Bonus. 

The management of the Westminster Bank is to be con- 
gratulated not only upon the excellent Report for the past 
vear, but also upon the steadiness of the improvement over a 
recent period of years. For the year 1923 the net profiis 
amounted to £1,805,000, rising to £2,014,000 for 1924, while 
for 1925 the total is £2,205 000. In exch of these years the 
dividend has been maintained at 20 per cent. on the £26 shares, 
and 124 per cent. on the £1 shares with large allocations to 
special ‘funds, such allocations on the present occasion in- 
cluding £200,000 to Officers’ Pension Fund. In addition, 
lhowever, to the maintenance of the dividend, the directors 
this year are allotting to holders of £20 shares on the Register 
on February 11th next, one fully paid £1 share (ranking 
for dividend with the existing £1 shares as from December 31st 
last) is respect of every five £20 shares held, making in the case 
of fractions a payment of 10s. (free of income tax) in respect 
of cach fraction of £1 share. There will also be added to the 
Reserve Fund a sum equal to the nominal capital of the 
shares to be allotted. Not only are the 
Westminster Bank to be congratulated upon 


the present 


results of sound management, but, from the depositors’ point | 


of view, the balance sheet, which was already a strong and 
liquid one, has been still further strengthened by the increase 
in the capital and the Reserve. 
. « * * 
A Prosperous INnpustry. 

Not the least interesting feature of the address of Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe-Owen at the recent mecting of the British American 
Tobacco Company was his somewhat reassuring comments 
with regard to the situation in China. He had, he said, every 
confidence that China was moving forward steadily as a great 
commercial and industrial country where there should be a 
constantly expanding market. Nor did Sir Hugo express 
any apprehensions as to the possible effect of any increase in 
present rates of taxation on cigarettes and tobacco. The 
company’s results generally for the past year were, of course, 
excellent, _and, after paying dividends on the ordinary shares 
of over 27 per cent., free of income tax, the amount carried 
forward was no less than £4,357 000. Moreover, the chairman 
stated at the meeting that the business for the first three 
months of the current year was continuing to exp: " Ww 

V. K. 





FREDERIC HARRISON | 


Thoughts & Memories 
a g 


A portrait of a great Positivist 
Victorian, Asonon his father has rtain int 
in the case of a father so w Mr. 
Harrison the interest is increased by the fact that this is 
not so much a biography as a personal 





who was yet essenti lly a 
always a ce crest; 
ell-known as Yrederic 


and intimate memoir. 
He Ka 
By AUSTIN HARRISON 


10s. 6d. net.]} [cad 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing 





for 


shareholders of | 


— 























Filling with 
the right Spirit 
Famous for 
Starting 
ower and 
Mileage 


PRATTS _ 


‘ ‘) Mm 
Oy 
Uniform ee: , Reliable always 


1] 
a 


os mere 
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ca63s 














T.B.C. effected in 1856 an assurance with the 
“Old Equitable ” for £250 payable at his 
| death, which occurred in 1924 at the age of 
| 90. The Society paid £1,124:7s., while the 
total premiums paid were only £385. 


Equitable Life 





DEATH ae DUTIES. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASS ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


Down Quilts 


Filled with - Down, also with real Eider, car be chosen frorn 
St ae 3 te irge range of beautiful ce lourings. 


QUILTS RE-COVERED. | 
STORY’S | 
Serr ead Co. Le Cs St. We 








| 
Patterns Post Free, 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 


LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE 
75,000 YDS. CRETONNE 
Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/Il a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 





London. 


Liberty & Co., Regent St., 
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special note of the new 


pact 


tion about Corona Four 1 
and where you may sec it. 
You’ve nothing to lose by Hs! 
getting the facts. Write for ™s" 
Corona Four Booklet. 


Ss 
Vi 


Showrooms: 10, New Bond St 





PLAYER'S 
NY 


Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most modern 
machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 


be beaten. 
IN PACKETS 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


YOU CAN'T find a better built, 
typewriter anywhere, at any price, than Corona 
Four. Read the specification below; make a 


reduced price. Then ask us A ma 
to send you full informa- #254" 


en-i 
vard, 
Tene 


The Personal Writing Machine 
The Corona Typewriter Co, Ltd, 4 Aldwych House, London 


more efficient 


tvel of modern com- 
ri an! Cesign. Siane 
four-lank kevboard. 
nc} Ca riake. Twe ve- 
two-colour ribbon. 
Ning device. Quiet. 


ible writing. Make 


ng to ts an eacy 
r. 


Deferred Payments can 
Ye ad acs 


ired, 


W. and 


51, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
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To VENICE and DALMATIA in MAY 


by the ‘‘RANCHI’”’ 


HE “RANCHI’S” Cruise to Dalmatia and Venice in May will 
occur at a fortunate season of the year, for then the eastern 
littoral of the Adriatic may be seen in its greatest beauty. Venice, 
expectant of a still distant summer and the summer horde ‘of visitors, 
may best be visited in spring time, when the Queen City and her 
satellite aquatic villages are uncrowded; her medirval palaces free 
of access; her romantic waterways safely navigable by gondola. 
Jn spring time, too, Sicily and the Balearic Isles are garbed in their 
most attraciive apparel of sunshine and young leaves. 

‘The “RANCHL” is one of the P. & O. Company’s Indian mail 
steamers of 16,600 tons gross register and is fitted, furnished, fed and 
fuctled (oil fuel) with a view to the complete enjoyment of her 
passengers. Her decks are broad and sheltered, her public rooms 
simply yet luxuriously appointed, her cabins (a number of which 
have private bathrooms) unusually large and fitted with a thoughtful 
regard for detail, while a skilled orchestra and a first-rate kitchen 
and purser’s staff are no inconsiderable factors in her unusual 


attractiveness, == 
iC 
Mi ——_ 
; Pe | 
S y 
_ 


SIX CRUISES, 1926 
by the “RANCHI” 











“Regular” Type from 126 Sal 
Type from 17'6; ss if-filling Type 
Patent Leyer No. 52, 17,6; No. 54, at 
} Pe with tra large ink Capacity: No, § 
| 27 N 3, 32.6; No. 58, 42).  (ClipLy 
. | ] Nibs to il all hands; g 
Tie “RANCHI” will ke six cruises in the middle months ef 1926—in |. ! — 5 a and & 
Way to Dalmatia, Sicily end the Balear Isles; in June to the Atlantic | rhe ” Every J _ 
7s le ds; twice tn July to the Nor nian Fjords; in August to Norway, the i Ws Sec Waterman's Pencil (Rigid Point 
RB > and Helsinafors; in September to a Greece and Consiant ple Stat th Ld HT! ST and STRONGEST Pag 
Practical det of the six cruiscs, or any eof t and jf nab | | glad ad 
gcoser% n of berils y be had at \ OF STATIONERS AND ccueee 
F. H. ¢ * The Pen Boe P 
P.& 0. HOUSE: "14 16 iiaitaias St, S.W.1 | Pere” 
hat: = iatenananell LG. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pe Corner, Kingsway, London, WO2 | 











you cannot do yourself 
justice in business or in 
social life. Keep your 
voice full, resonant and 
pleasing by using the 
*Allenburys’ Glycerine & 
Black Currant Pastilles. 








They are soothing and mildly astrin- 
gent, and have the delicious slightly 
acidulous flavour of ripe black currant 
juice, which is their principal ingredient. 
Your Chemist stocks them. 


Pact tive 
3 | contaimnia si 
cae \ Siar § PASTILLES 
$8 ozs. 2/3 —— 
l Ib. 4/3 az re 


ALLEN & HANBURYS 
37 Lombard Street, Lond 








llenburys 


| 


—, 









ay Pen 
is the Simplest way 


Nothing to unscrew. Nothing 
to lose. Nothing to regulate, 


There are various ways of filling g 
Fountain Pen. We have tried them lj 


Experi ment after experiment yer, ed tha: the 
Waterman way, as used in the Self-filling Type, 
was the quickest and most efficient way. It ig 


simplicity itself. Raise the little lever jn the 
barrel, immerse the nib in ink, press home, th. 
pen is filled—done in much quicker tin thay 
you can tell it. 


Watérman’s 
Ideal 
FountarnPen 
—— 


FOR LIFELONG pera 















BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 





og a 3 hey are sunply ideal 
ein ee with cheese. Order 
= Quit a trial tin from _your 


fe at A stores. Their crispness 
Le ‘Oh and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 







MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO. 
CARLISLE 
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|For those books 
you treasure 





\ . 1 . e1 i 
OUT Ch i] cuon or VDUOKS 


no doubt contains many 
treasured editions. 
House them in a book- 
case that will protect 
them from dust and 
damage. There is notimer 


Bookcase than the Globe- 
Wernicke “ Elastic” 
Bookcase and no better 


STANDARD STYEE 


system than the Unit 
: idea, originated by us. 
i Oak Pre £7 : 9: : : mae ree ' £ 
} : Poe urchase us 
Mahogany  $£9:7: : You can purc lase just 
: Sr oar ae : as many Units as you 
) \ nh 1 " . - 
1 e be : fs 0 “ ‘ ‘ - TS 
atl y 1 €7:14:0 | need, and add other to 
oe match at any time, 


Globe- Wernick 
MADE and are 


cl tain or ly th 


are BRITISH 
gpl fine finish. They 
sectional construction and ro 
BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 
Made in three styles: Standard, Ideal and Universal. 


Write for Catalogue Ne. 20B, and if you have a 
Gramophone ask for pamphlet on G.W. Record Cabinets. 


=| xSlobe:Wernicke Co sis 


London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


istic’ (Regd.) Bookcases 
d-famous for quality 
est features in 


“ALWAYS COMPLETE 


the 
r] 


82 Victoria Sreet,, S.W.1; 
Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 
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IRON 


RAILING, GATES, &. 
£AS db 23)433)333)833232 02) 
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TENNIS FENCING DOG KENNEL 
RAILING. 


Hf 

































































CATALOGUE FREE. 


Bavtiss, JONES & BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


LTD. 





And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. | 








| 
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La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


PUeUuUr Lib TTaz ail a Ci igars. 


LS SSRSRERTE AE RE Re DEK FR EAM 





To offer a La Corona 
Half-a-Corona is to pay 
a compliment to the cul- 
tivated palate of your 
guest. 


IITITTININITITIIIITI III ek) 





ApS ese8an8es Peep enen 





Of all high-class ff 
tobacconists, 112/6 H 
per box of 100, and Fi 
29/6 per box of 25. H 
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SHIRTS, 


PYJAMAS & 
SOFT COLLARS 
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nness 
Not 
NO 
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e 
‘LUVISCA’ 
TAB ON 
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= GARMENT. 
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The 1925 
Life-Boat 


is still unfinished! ; . 
Willi you help to complete it AT ONCE? To provide aud maintain 
the whole Service in 1925 we needed 1,000,000 contributions of 5) - each, 
We received 
634,000 
A GENEROUS, PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT i 
the remaining 
366,000 
It will not be TOO LATE if you al your 5’- 
be “ One in a Million”? Will you also remember the L 
in your Will? ‘There is no subsidy from the State. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cress Road, London, W.C. 2. 


Lord Harrowby, Treasurer. George F. Shee, M.A., Sec 


5/- 


It only needs 
ife-Boats 


tary. 





S/- 


TO-DAY. Will you 

















SETHE SHIPWRECKED © 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


| is in urgent need of money for the great work 
| of relief which it has carried on since 1839, 
| the banking account now being considerably 





| overdrawn. 
| Patron — H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers —Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged if sent 
to the Secretary, GERALD E. MAUDE, Esq., 
Carlton House, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 




















nS 
‘ 


RELIEVES 


COLDS 


PREVENTS 


NPE “FLU 


(PEG TRADE MARK, 


INHALANTS. 


When sltality is lowered— 


by exposure te wet. cold, or fog, the germs of cold and 
‘"flu” take hold of the system with serious, or even 
dangerous, results. If they are quickly sterilised by the 
timely use of “ Vapex,” the system has time to regain its 
powers of resistance and no harm is done. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 
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ers. THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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Shs 
Gxaler0 


Anzora will keep the hair 
position all day. Being clean, 


neat and in " 
easy to 


use and delicately perfumed it has 
become the recognised hairdressing for 
the man who cares. 

Anzora Cream for greasy scalps and 
Anzora Viola for dry scalps, sold in 


1/6 and 2 
by chemists, 


6 (double quantity) bottles 
hairdressers and stores. 

















ASSYRIANS AND IRAQ) 
CHRISTIANS COMMITTEE 


A MANSION 
HOUSE MEETING 


will be held on February Ist, 1926, at 3 p.m. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
in the CHAIR. 

Speakers: The Lady Surma d’Bait Mar Shimun, the 

Duchess of Atholl, the Rt. Hon. Sir Willozzhoy 


Dickinson, K.B. E., the Rev. Dr. Gillie aud 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
The need of these brave 
the ¢ 


Tickets of admission can be obtained from, and subs rip. 
tions sent to, Canen Douglas, 3 & 4 Memorial Hall 


London, E.C. 4. | 


(0.000 inches 
of GUM 


in a continuous flow 


allies of Great Britain ip 
iveat War is very urgent. 








No brush necessary. Patent nozzle 
lets through only sufficient gum. 
Economical. Always clean. Leakage 


impossible. | Needed for a thousand 
uses in Office and Home. Use 
gum instead of paper fasteners or 
pins. Safer, Surer, Cheaper. Sent 
post FREE for 1/3 if your 


! Stationer does not stock. 


SOiiciled 





Trade enquiries 


Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd., Sp. 6 Bridewell Place, London, E.C.1. 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


9% TRUSTEE INVESTMEN Li 


Sums of £50 and upwards car e invested without expense 


Lenders, in 5", CORPORATION ; MORTGAGES, repayable or 


4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5", COR- 
PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Ful 
information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall 


Belfast, or through any Stockbroker or Banker. 











AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Assets eis oe es oe oe -.  £56,000,000 
Annual Income ., ee ee oe £8 300,000 

The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 


it distributes its whole divisible surplus aunually among its policy 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesse> in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 

EVERY 


YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 


LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
w. Cc 


E.C. 4 


Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.39 p.m. New Prog.) 


JANUARY 25th, 26th and 27th. ‘* SHE,’ from Sir Rider Haggard’s 
novel, starring BETTY BLYTHE, Carlyle Blackwell and Mary 
Odette ; **‘ CONFESSIONS,” starring Joan Lockton and Ian Hunter, 
ete. JANUARY 28th, 29th and 30th. “THE NIGHT CLUB,” 
starring Raymond Griffith, Vera Reynolds, Wallace Beery and 
Louise Fazenda; ‘** THE DANGER SIGNAL," featuring Jane 
Novak and Robert Edeson ; Head Hunters of the South Seas. 


















thma 


7 0 
L. G. HAWKINS & CO., Ltd, 30/35 — Lane, Kingsway, London, W.6. 2 | C. 2. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway | 


L. —_——_.—-- en ae 
— 

The recognised cffective electric treatment for 

nerve troubles, rheumatism, gout, sciatica 

neuritis Extensively used by Hair and 

Beauty Specialists. 

Compleu Standard Model for Electr 

Supply . : . £510 0 

Se Model to op from Wireless Accum 
lator ; “a .. £6 6 0 

oor with built in Ozone Generator for 
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One Increasing Purpose 


The missionary forces of the Reformed 
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Churches now number 30,000 men 
and women. Overseas there are 
3,500,000 communicant members and 
an ever-increasing list of many millions 
more of baptized adherents. Very 
many of these are entirely dependent 
upon the Bible Society for the supplies 
of Holy Scripture so essential to their 
spiritual well-being. 


The Society’s project for the recon- | 


struction of its pre-war organization is 
in course of realization, 
involves heavy additional expense. 

At the same time, the cost of the 
production of Scriptures, especially 
abroad, shows unmistakable signs of 
increasing. 

These facts constitute a peremptory 
challenge to all lovers of the Bible. 


Will you help to raise the Society's 
Income to £450,000? 
GIFTS WILL BE GRATEFULLY 
THE SECRETARIES, THE 
FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


RECEIVED BY 
BRITISH AND 
146 QUEEN 
E.C. 4. 





‘Prepaid U lassitied Aabertis ements. 





















> 
Cheaters S, Gxhibitions, &c, 
| HE LONDON G R oy Ff; 
23rd Exhibition of Painting and Seulpture. 
Sa Pall Mail East January 9th to 30th 10 to 6. 
er 
For Sale and Gs et, 
(curr I RP 1h LY, H cTts. Frechold (ottace for sale. £750, six 
ns itation, bath, h. & « Apply HILL, Rock Cottage » Prestatyn. 
with G widen, C} i terns, south aspect, near post, 
at roor Heal bed Very wood servant. Low rent Box 1329, 
e r, 13 York 8 t, « Garden, W.C. 2 
\ TESTON - SUPE i M ARE for Health and Happiness.— 
UPERIOR FLATS O LEI in beautif: id healthy surroundings (sea and 
land views): self-contained ated eve 1y pec rn and sanitary convenience. 
Keutale (inclii s fixts ures free. Apply HENRY 
BUTT. Oxford ° 





}° OU R NP MOL TH. modern, convenient. 
! is fires; two good maids left ; 5) ga Rothesay, 


ait stile 
COMMITTEE. 


5 min. sea, 
Alum ( hine 


; um. House 


Wr.. 


EDUCATION 


Vacant and 


Appointments, 


GIAFFOR {DSHIRE 


the 


APPLICATIONS are invited for post of ASSISTANT SECRETARY for 
HIGHER EDUCATION to the Staffordshire Education Committee 

Commencing salary, £550 per annum, rising by £50 to a maximum of £759, under 
contributery (5 per cent.) pension 

Candidates must possess a good honours degrec and experience in secondary te aching. 









Forms of a 


it nd conditions of appointment may be obtained from the 
pepe ATION. ( 





DIRECTOR of yunty Education Otlices, Stafford, 
Applications must be 1 ived on or before February 5th, 19.6. 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, 
Director of Edueation. 
County Education Of 
Stafford 
January, 1926 
Kk DINBURGH AU CADEM Y 
urd having intimated his resignation of the Rectorship of the Edinburgh 
from the end of the present Session in July, 1926, the Directors are 
eccive applications for th office. The salary is £1,600 per annum 
lidates are requested to cormmunicate with the JOINT CLERKS poaed 





TREASURERS, 6 North St 
iined, and with whom 
wry 16th, 


David Strect, Edinburg 
ipplications and tes 


wlars 
lodged n 


h, from whom partic 
timonials must be 


Qsaaca 


| 
ra 


and _ this | 











CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR os UDENTE, 


— "5 














9 GALEN PLACE, BURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

The Committee inv plications for the post of PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVR 
OFFICER and “ye R ARI aN Salary, £800 per annum. Regard will be had both 
to administratiy ud yma ——— Applicants must be prepared to devote 
their whole time to ‘th © work Of organizing and developing the library into a national 
reserve of books for st nie nts ins ications in triplicate, accompanied by copies of 
three testimonials, should be addressed to the Acting Chairman at the above addre 4, 
not Inter than May Ist, 1926. Further particulars can be obtained on application 
iu Writing from the Shit RI r ARY of the library. 

— RCH G RAMMAR SCHOOL (SALOP). 
A Publie Secondary School 
APPOINTMEN OF HEADMASTER 

The Governors invite applications for POST of HEAD-MASTER of the abovo 
School, to be vacant at the end of the Summer Te m, 1026. Phe n ol Boys 
oe term i . y 

andidates must be graduates in Honours of a British University, or possess an 
BP a nt quatitication, and must have had experic i ndary School 

dary, £600 to commen vith, ‘There is a ho prov its value (£52) being 
part of the salary 

Preference will } iven to men who have rved tt ted to serve, with the 
forces of the Crow: 

Forms of application may be obtained from Mr. Hugh Booth Lee, § or, WI 
church, Shrops hive, to Whom they should be returned not later than | ry 3rd 
1926. , 


7 
The 


BIR MING HAM 


SETTLEMENT, 


2 ae . 
318) Summer Lane. 

















Wardenship will be vacant in 8 Cantida for the post 
(women) must is aeauaall a eucboanal the pri ti sad boatadain ft student w the 
University Social Study Diploma, and to upervise t ‘ jv iti of the 
Settlement University degree or diploma desirabl Ay i 1 copi of 
three recent testimonials, and three referen to | ni before M h lst, to the 
Hon, Secretary. 
U BavreEhs 822 7 3 O F LONDON. 
The University of London is ahout to apy t. PRINCIPAL OFFICER ata 
salary of £2,500 a year. The person appointed will be required to take up his duties 
on September Ist, 1926 Phose who ar us that their hames should be ccn- 
sidered are invited to communicate with the Secretary to the senate, from whom 
particulars can be obtained 
Testimonials are not required, and ! Member of the xx is 
prohibited, 
Names should reach the University not later than Monday, February 1st, 1926 
HAROLD CLAUGHTON, 
Secretary to the Senate, 
University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
}] SPoRICAL ABBOCIATIORN. 
The Historical Association proposes to appoint an Or s ry the post 
will be a part-time appointment, carrying an h ther with 
travelling expense Applications are invit ications in 
History and historical research, and with organizing xp nee, Such 
applications shawld’ tie Sank ¢6 tie Acing Hi Russell Square, 
W.C. 1, the he envelope t being mark ked, “* Org nizing Secre 4 
(ARE ERS FOR EDU AT ED GIRLS.—Special raining in 
Secretarial Method. Six to li _ — utial Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after traini a throu ppointments Department, 


EMPLOYMENT Bl I Dy Al AND 
rated), 54 Russe sell Squ ire, W.t 


BEES 


CENTRAL 
TION (incor) 


wre 


Srl DE ste CAREERS ASSOUCIA- 
1 





“HC 00 L, CUMBERLAND. 











The HE AD MASTERSHIP of the , above School will be vacant at the end of 

next Midsummer Term in con auen e of the retirement of the present Head-Master 
Particulars and form of application may be obtained from 
L. rT. HELDE R. 

i Duke Str et, Whit have n. Clerk te the Governors 

TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

/ for the (part-time) Samuel Davidson Chair of Old Testament Studies. Salary 

approx. £600 a year Ihe ap pointment is open only to graduates of any University 

in the British Empire but without re tri tions as to religious beliefs, &c. Applications 


(12 copies) must be received not later than first post a Febru ary ’ 19th 1926, by the 














ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of Lond: DS out Kensington, London, 

$.W.7, from whom further partic ulars may be obtained. 

W TOU LI D philanthropic lady | or ~ gentleman take interest in 
English public scheol boy, aged 18, who has had s ne Colonial farming 

experience, with a vi w to his advanceme: I g in tlan x im nt 

references.—Box 13 the Spectator, 13 York vent Garden, W.C. 


Lectures, Scholarships, hee. 





SASTBOURNE. 
OF 


HE EASTBOURNE x HOOL 
All Domestic Science subjects taught. 
Certificates 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


ident and Day Pupils, 














Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class burgh Training School. 
( UEEN’S COLLI LONDON, 
c Special Lectures, Lent Term, 1296, 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor K. J. SP Al DING, M.A. 
Mondays at 2.30 p.m., begin is on February 1st. 








tained from the 
Har le y_ Street, . Be 


OF LOND 


Re I (1) Brittany ; (2) The 
sh) by Professor Edouard 

Ht UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. LONDON 
oa PURSDAY, FEBRU ARY Ist and 2nd, 
the Chair will be taken by Sir Halford J. 
WITHOUT TICKET. A syllab us may be 
ened 


EDWIN 


Further particulars 
SECRETARY, 


NIVERSITY. 


Iwo French 
France * wi 
University of Pa r 
1) on MONDAY. 
At the first Lecture 
ADMISSION ee 
ition to the undersis 


may be 
43-47 





“ON. 


rraphi 7 





Two Lectures on 
*‘Causses’’ of Southern 
De Martonne (of the 
(Gower Street, W.t 
1926, at 5.30 p.m. 
Mackinder, M.A 
obtained on applic 





DI I. | I “ht Academl Registrar. 






ht RANCES MARY BUSS TRAVELLING SCHOL ARSHIP.— — 
A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of about £150 will be awarded in March, 
192¢, for the study of educational methods abroad, to a woman fully qualified aa a 
Sealine School Teacher 
Candidates should (1) hold a University Degree or its equivalent: (2) holda certl- 
ficate of efficiency as a teacher $3) have experience of five years teaching in a 
secondary school (4) y,ndertake to carry out a satisfactory scheme of study abroad 
and report thereon. 
Applies ay with fiv Opie of letter and of n we than three recent testl- 
a »t le bef February 20th, to the SECRETARY, i MB. femortal 





wth London Collegiate School, Saudall Road, EW. oe 
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ROYAL 
training ; 


RACTICAL one oo a - 
£30 ot ae pry hh Prospectus apply the PRINCIPAL. 


, ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 38.W. 15. 
em onBACHERS, SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. 
W. H. Ogstoa.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grant 
from the Board of Education apply to the Princtpal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 











Bons Schools and Colleges. 
‘ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.— Apply to HEAD- 


( MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 
the first week of July. £100 downwards, 


:; oo 4L. SCHOOL, — Some Twelve Open Scholarships for 
boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March ist next, value from £90 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination begiuring March znd, 1926. 
Hoys examined at Rossali and in Londoun, Apply THE LKURSAR, Rossall, 
r 1 


et wood. 
” ELLY 
Army Council. 
sea facing Dartmoor. 











COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 

Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINDERING class By NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: Hl. V. PLUM, 


Girls’ 
N pirtock 


Mrs. Albert Law begs to announce that she has arranged for the 
removal of the Garden School, Matlock, to the large and convenient 
premises high up on the opposite side of Matlock. These new 
premises aro situated in a large garden and are admirably suitable 
for a modern residential school having large class-rooms, lecture- 
hall, central hall, 
baths, 
throughout. 
months. 








Schools and Colleges. 





MODERN SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE, 





studio, gymnasium, bath-rooms and shower- 
with many bedrooms; electric light and central heating 
Artificial Sunlight will be available for the darker 
The situation is over 700 feet above sea level, facing south 
and west, with magnificent views, and is close to Rockside and 
Smedley’s Hydros. ‘There is an elticient teaching staff. The chief 
aim of the School is to promote happy, healthy, outdoor life and 
cultured personality. 

The Matlock Modern School incorporates the very successful and 
well-known Matlock Garden School. The new buildings were 
occupied on January 20th, at the commencement of the present 
term. 


Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY, 





INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


BOARDING HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP VALUE £50 A YEAR. 

The Annual Examination for the above will be held on March 10th, Lith and 12th, 
1926, at tho School, for entrance in the following September. All particulars and a 
detailed syllabus can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. Entries cannot 
be received after January Slst. 


W OODARD SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS.—CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, vost: The Kev. Prevendary Talbot 
SCHOOL OF 8. MARY and 8S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 
ruistress: Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon. Fees: Girls entering over 15, £135 a year: Girls 
entering under 15, £120 a year. Reductions for the clergy and good Exhibitions, 
¥or particulars apply to the Head- Mistress, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education, 
Miss F. M4. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


( ‘ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 

/ annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead. Girls received from the Colonies and foreign 
countries with evtire charge. Fiuishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
Golf. Large grounds, bracing air. Excellent health record.—Address: THB 
PRINCIPAL, 








GIRLS, 


Head-Mistresa’ 








Iss IRONSIDE’S 
M JOURNALISTIC 


Prospectus on application. 


BUREAU. 
AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
73 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS, 


Six Scholarships of the nominal value of £10 a year will be offered by the Council, 
ou the result of an examination to be held in May, 1926, to girls under 14 on May Ist. 
‘The Council are prepared to give, if necessary, additional grants varying from £30 to 
£90 a year to scholars. All entry forms must be recoived before March 31st, 1926. 
Yor further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTREss. 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Catmbridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 


Pupils prepared for adv anced examin: ations and for the Universities if required, 
Peautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Netball. Tennis. Bathing. 


Qt. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
y in the Lake District. Principal—Mins WHEKLER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 











V\ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vio- 
kd toria Street, S.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand 
‘Ty pewriting. Book- -keeping, Commitice Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extra. 

OODARD aa SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION, 
Provost : ev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
8. KATHE RINF’S, IEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. ' Head-Mistress: 
Miss U. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Uxon.), Fees £150, girls over 14, £180, 


y ENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE weg - FOR GIRLs, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JUNES, M.A. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., a4 
The School stauds in its own grounds ‘ot 10 acres, facing Bournemoyy 
Entrance Scholarships. 





Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bou, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 
H IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. Tele: “‘ Watford 616” 





Mt#TON MOUNT COLLEQ 
WORTH PARK, THERES B BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR qy 


(Founded d | Us71). 


Head-Mistress : Miss A. * WOODALL, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the Head- Mistress, 
School Secretary, the ay 
Rev. A. SLEEP, 
Memorial Hall, eh RE Street, 











London, E.C, 4 
eae 
Private Cuilion, Xe. 
¢ LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMoy 


* will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEART 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation Reciting, and Correct Spe aking 

Pupils ‘include PARLIAMENTARY ( ANDIDATES, Barri isters, Preach, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), Wa, Gerrard og 


( ‘ANDIDATES prepared at Oxford for the Entrance Exam, 
/ tions at Oxford and Cambridge and the First Public Examinatio, 4 
successes 1921-1924.—Mr. E. DANKS, Private Tutor, 37 Corumarket Street , Oia 








wu x ‘ . yar 6 ’ rapes: 
M Iss A, E. COWLEY, 31 Westminster Palace Ga 
S.W.1. Classes and Private Tuition in book-keeping and Ac uta 


Courses to suit individual requirements, 


VHN DUXBURYS ELOCU'LION 


Telephone: Victoria 763, 





SCHOOL, — Voice Py 











e duction and Expression : Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing Pring 
lessons only. Tel.: Museum 2356.—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburp sya 
Loudon, W.C. 1, 
—— 
Scholastic Agencies. 
‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRL 
fORS for ARM’ and ALL EXAMS 


TUT 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledue of the Hest Schools a! 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and oa the CONTINEN f, will be pleased to a) 
PAKENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy informatiq 
\ - of the o's district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be da 





& J. PATO Educational Agents 143 Cannon Street, London, tC. 4 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, At 
HUME or on the CUNTINENT, and TULUOKS' Est ABLISHMEN 
DOMESTIC LCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 5874, 


kducational Agents. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring w« Co., 
Principals in the country. 


Established 1873 
are personally acquainted with nearly all Sta 
They will also be giad to supply infermatica about sw» 


—___f 








Uishments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture aud Horticutm 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER 18 MADE TO PARENTS 
mw CHOOLS AND T UT ORS 
‘ aie 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishmes 


will be given (free of charge) to parents stating _ ir requirements (kind of sda 














age of pupil, — preferred, range of fees, Ac.) to 
essrs. TRU MAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD.,, 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
Telephone : Gerrard S272 (2 lines). , 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools fn existe 
Price 2s, Gd., post fice 3s 
< Forsign. 

3 ARIS.—Home oflered by a French widow for English gn 


to study French. English references.—Apply, 
21 rue Poussin, Paris, X Vie. 


Authors, Gypewritine Xe 
JRONALD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 


MADAME LOUIs CUIGN 











AGEN 








_ RON ALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, Lond jon, 8 .W. 1, 
JOAk N Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: He 
to write, what to write about, where to seli. Expert guidance, reali trail 
Booklet tree .—Kege ent Institute (De pt. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
— Cash for Novels, Short Storics, Poems. Fd 
particulars, post free. Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, ly nde 
Songs, Music, Kssays, Filins, Plays also required No reading fees. Established 








‘YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000. Prompt and careful wot 

Also Duplicating. —Weatherley, 5 The Close, I horubill Park, Bitterne, Hast 

| ITERARY typewriting of every de scription car’ fully a0 
4 


By! executed. Mss. Ls. per 1,000 words, 
ANCY McFARLANE (C€), 11 Pahucira Avenue 


Miss N 
— 
\i ANUSCRIPTS of every description authentically Typ 
l Duplicating by experienced operators and Translations undertak@- 
REGINA BUREAU (Typewriting Department), 1 Thomas Street, Grosvenor Squt 
"Phone: Mayfair 7140 (8 lines). 


Carbon Copy 3 
, Westeciili 


1. per 1,000 


-on-dsea 











,——_ Manuscripts and other work typed by lady Lond 


ta’or, 13 York Street, 


graduate.— Lox 1331, The Spe: Covent Garden, W.04 
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Gours, &c. Eee i oii li CT eT eae NER 
DRIVATE (SOCIAL TOURS. 
mefPE ESET otc 4= TOLFeEI LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
—— SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks, MEMORANDUM 


eal ee ABT CITIES, North and Central Italy, 4 weeks, 








Auckland Road London, 8.E. 19. 
oo 
n ‘J 
, For ‘he Tatty Kr, 





Oak 
E HOLEMEAL or pe map pe ND FLOUR. Ground with 
Gy) W ‘4 pust freo, Put up iw 


swiies Ud) with of er « iD. care 


ash 
tak BREWHU st 




















ON 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
AND 


FOREIGN TRADE BALANCES | 


















































































































































































gunk qartons.— ‘MIL 1 Nu Co., Loswond. Sgex 
a | K* AGUN. Choice strexk (boneless) 10-12 Ibe. Is. 3 d. per Ib. | = 1910-1924. 
4 RY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs, 1s. 4gd. per lb. Smoked or Pale Dried. Al | = r 
3) st Ful price list free.—E. MILES & CU., Bacon Factory, Bristol. = Vol. I., 4/- net. Vol. II., 17/- net. 
treo pPLES.—Selected Bramley Seedling, best cookers, 32 Ibs. E The first volume is a general survey. The second 
“7 ys, 6d, carriage pald in Knzland and Wales—FRANK KUDSLOE, Steeple consists of Trade Statistics of fifty-seven countries, 
fionden, Koyston, tert, with explanatory notes. Materials are thus provided 
= (1000 smail Apples, particularly recommended for apple-jelly for comparative study. 
g, 40 Ibs., os. 6d. > luv, 7s., carriage forward (12 ibs,, 3s., carriage paid).— > 2 “a Tate 2 
uENDES, Chiiham Fruit ‘Faru, | near Canterbury. ‘ i sith Send for League of Nations Catalogue, post free. 
———> — ae CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LTD.. roma 
* HN 
Gardening. i LO0-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. oil mt IATL) MAMAS EM 
"RAZY PAVING, dwart walling, Rockery stone direct fom|P a 2 
"reach quarries. Lowest prices. Delivered anywhere.—KHYMNEY QUARRILS, JANUARY. THE 7s. 6d. 
Trard (ag Mey Ludgate Hill, Kc. 4 
— . ~ if QUARTERLY REVIEW 
"an filisrelianeous. : 
n 
— LL TLL ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY.—The big book of Photo- ARCHITECTURE, NEW AND | THE ENGLISH JEST-BOOK. 
Ca A grapliy tor 1926 has just been published. It is the Brush Journal I’hotugraphie Ys J. beg Pag REGINALD By WALTER JERROLD. 
te inanac, SU pages. All about the new amateur cine cameras. Wonderful gravure LOMFIELD, ING , ; : , = 
— ‘cages irom the Paris Salon, All the uew goods. An encyclopaedia, A marvellous BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL we ee pg BE : 
_ bwo-shillingswor rth, From photoxraphic dealers and bookstalls, HYGIENE. By Pror. J. eo 
” Onue ’ Ar de Lr ee t “NE > ~ Fug - - 
ice hf, TIRACLIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. Astuve Tuomuson, LLD. THE ae A SURVEY. BS 
Priva LivkKAL DISCOUN L.—Quaint Hand-painted suede Writing Pads, serviette ROFIT 7 SHARING AND Epwarp SHARES. 
D Sqr 3 buokiwarkers, &c., assorted colours. Artificial Flowers, real Preserved Ferns SHARE-PURCHASE FOR : 
Bangs, | ’ ’ 4 Seen . " . 
gristic Bubble Glassware, cxclusive designs ; shiliul production tu Pewter Pottery— EMPLOYEES. By GOOD ESTATE MANAGE. 
=F vonderiul metallic elect. Samples seut on approval.— Write, call or ‘phone Victoria Howarp Haze tt, MENT. By Georce 1. 
t5¥.—V It PUKIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, Yl Victoria Street, Loudon, 58.W. 1 CLASSICAL GHOSTS By HvuTCHINSON, 
7, AVE YULK UWN BUUKPLALE.—Your own Arms, Epwre Bevan, LL.D. FROMEBETION, oa 
Ril i Crest, Molto, of other ideas iweorpuraved Arusus aod original work eat 4 4" , OFPORTUNITY. THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
Rli ben 62 Ys. Specimens seat free.—HENRY B&B WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London y J. F. Moztey. GRAND DUKE MICHAEL. 
ie must HISTORY SINCE THE eS ee pe 
RUNDEL PRIN'TS. — Early issues, framed. List sent.— NION. By the Rr. Hox , BECEN 
ols w GAMBLE, Hizhtield, Liss, Hants. Six Joun Ross. SOME RECENT BOOKS. 
to AD) rn ° 5 
yrmatag KiiriGiAL ‘tbbhhith (OLD) BOLGHT.— Highest Value LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
be dra msured. Lp tw 7s. per Woth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. ou Silver, 15s. om | Paseuueerearaxaenacenaeas BOBSUAAARASLASSSASAERSESERRRASSRRAEADERS 
4 Gold, £2 on Vlatinum, Cash or oller vy return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
mr i post free best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
Al otherwise). Satixfaction guaranteed by the reiiable firm. SHMIiIII 1!!!" HIN RA lA ti EAL aE WE AHHH ene 
MEN S. CANN & CO., 6¥4 Market street, Manchester. Esta. 1850. _— G L i ace 
|~R rik ICLAL Teeth bought. —Yours may be worth £2 per = —the noblest of possessions, the chiefest of blessings—is theirs who = 
l woth. Cali or post for cash.—Messrs. PAGET (Dept 5), 15 strand, ext acquire full and accurate knowledge of VITAL PROBLEMS as 
*, tharing ‘ross station, and 214 (xford ~treet conveyed in the following popular volumes. =| 
os JAWANIED FALSE TEETH « UNWANTED JEWELLERY WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 2 
whee gratefully received heey our Dental Aid work, (Birth Control). Treating the subject frankly, fully, but : 
: sp DU PL ry, UKBLP without erotism. By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, ; 
cwltan i 
ae — THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 = 
—— The IVORY CROSS, | : leurietia Strect, W. 1. A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenth ood. = 
R§ \ OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c.— Certain By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 
. \ success assured to purchasers of our haudsume hand-coluured Pottery Vases, INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS 
shines owls, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays. Beautitul colourings. big protite. Customer , | tin / 
cdi 7 Pottery supp ihie d Was mitic ch admired and suld out betore anything else.”"— a oe By Di G. COURTENAY cat aegpiene S, 9 
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THE CAMBRIDGE 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., S. A. COOK, Litt.D., 
and F. E. ADCOCK, M.A, 
VOLUME Ill. The Assyrian Empire. 
15 maps and 3 plans. Royal 8vo. 35s net 


This volume contains, among others, chapters on The 
Listites of Syria, ihe Kinedom of Van (Urartu), The 

h he New Babylonian 
f Exypt, Oriental Art 
f Judah, Ph Gr owth 
and N rern and 





THE MUMMY 
A Handbook of Egyptian Funerary Archwology. 


By Sra E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Kt, Litt.D., &c. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 39 plates and 
75 illustration Royal Svo. 45s net 


This work, orginally published 


THE PANCHATANTRA 
Translated from the Sanskrit. 
By A, W. RYDER. 
Crown Svo. 20s net. University of Chicago Press 


GOLD'S GLOOM 


Tales from the Panchatantra 
By A. W. RYDER, 
Crown Svo. 10s net. University of Chicago Press, 


JOHANNES SCOTUS ERIGENA 
A Study in Medivrval Philosophy. 
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Moral Values and the Idea of God. The Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Aberdeen 
in 1914 and 1915. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 
Reduced price 15s net 

The Moral Life and Moral Worth. (Cambridge 
Manuals.) Roya! 16mo, 2s 6d net and 3s net 


Reconstruction and the Renewal of Life. Three 
Lay Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 

A History of English Philosyphy. Demy 8vo. 
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ZEUS 
A Study in Ancient Religion. 

y A. B. COOK, 
VOLUME If. Zeus, God of the Dark Sky (Thunder 

and Lightning). 
In 2 Parts. 1, Text and Notes; 2, Appendices and 
Index. 47 plates and 1,023 text figures. Royal 8vo, 
#8 $s net 
Volume I of this treatise (£2 12s 6d net) dealt with 
Zeus as god of the Bright Sky. The present volume 
investigates the common classical conception of Zeus 
as god of Thunder and Lightning. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 

PICCADILLY, LEICESTER 
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NEIGHBOURHOOD 


By C. L. KINGSFORD, F.B.A. 16 illustrations and a 
large plan. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net 
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OF VIENNA BY THE 
TURKS IN 1683 


bd vnslated into Greek, from an Italian work published 

mymously in the year of the siege, by JEREMiAS 
c AC AVELAS, Edited from an unpublished manu- 
script in the British Museum, dated Bucharest, 1686, 
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THE SIEGE 


vith an introduction, text, an English translation, notes, 
nd a glossary, by PF. H. Marsuatt, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
10s net 


THE UNITED STATES AS A 
NEIGHBOUR 


From a Canadian point of view. 
By Sir ROBERT FALCONER, K.C.M.G. 
1 map. Crown 8vo. 7s “ net 


Tn ti book, w ich contains the substance of the Watson 
Chair Leetures for .. Sir Robert Falconer wri tes of such 
subjects as courmon elements of population, se determining 
ef boundarics, fisheries disputes, reaction on Canadian 


nationalism, and the worlds of the average man an? of higher 


AN ESSAY ON THE ORIGINS OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


By D. PASQUET, Docteur és Lettres. Translated by 

R. G. D. Larran, M.A. With a Preface and Additional 

Notes by Gurtarp Lapstey, M.A., Ph.D.(Harv.). 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 


DRAMATIC THEORY IN SPAIN 


Extracts from Literature before and during the Golden 
Age. Edited by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
3s 6d 

The purpose of this book is to bring within the reach of 
students of Spanish literature a number of pieces which are, 
for the most part, to be found only in rare or expensive 
editions not readily accessible to the average reader. 
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